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{‘‘stop!" garp PHILIP. “stop! WHAT MORE BAS TO BE SAID ON THIS SUBJECT, MUST BE SAID BEFORE ME!"’, 


KIT. 


—— ae 
OHAPTER XXIxX. 


Pattie Dzsmonp thought deeply and long 
Over that speech of Constance Marlowe's. It 
was wonderful what power there seemed to be 
in it, and what a variety of small explanations 
was cares in it, 

‘Somes on her mind! Somethin 
her mind ne eh 

Tae words ran in his head and danced 
before his eyes. ‘Something on her mind,” 
on the mind of his wife, his child love, his 
beloved, 

His own mind was tortured by the thoughts 
hey came to it so quickly. At one momenta 
roe anger, &® sudden, an unexpected jealousy 
— through it, then as sadden a tender- 

. a wd 2414 


He went into his smoking.room’as soon as 
he was well arrived at Conrifield, and began 
Pacing up and down slowly. a eR 

Constance might well congratulate herself 
On her first coup,” it had subile. but 








Bure—it was a masterpicce. She had not 
imagined it would have so good an effect. 

He thought and thought for a long time, 
and then he all at once lit a cigar, and as the 
fames of his favourite weed floated about him, 
he grew soothed, and his thoughts became 


softer and pleasanter. 
“ What a fool I am, as if my little one could 
have anything to worryher. Why, she comes 


to me if she has a pin scratch, and must needs 
let me kiss the place to make it well. Trouble, 
worry. Bah! it is the fog and tco many late 
hours.” 

He smoked on until his cigar was finished, 
and as he threw away the end, he felt con- 
siderably better. 

‘* All the same, I shall see into this matter. 
Perhaps there iz some small thing which is 
troubling the child, and she does not like to 
bring it to me. I must coax it ont of her if I 
find this to be the case,” 

He popped his head into Kit's room as he 
went to dress for dinner. 

‘* How does my little one like her new home, 
I wonder?” he asked in a light way. 

Kit ran towards him like a chil’. 





‘* Where have you been?" she asked, as he 
took her into his arms. ‘'I wanted to make 
my first tour with you, Philip. Oh! I love 
Courtfield, what a dear old place; I feel like 
a queen here, Jast fanoy all this belonging 
to me. I don’t think I shall oare to live in 
London any more. This will be the most 
delightful home, although Ohris saya there 
must be a ghost, of course——"’ 

‘sll ghost Master Chris when I eee him." 

Philip laughed. 

She was so bright in this moment. All his 
thoughts and doubte floated away into thin 


air. 
, = held her back and looked «t her care- 
ally, 
* And how is the headaches, eh? Gone?” 
* Qaite gone,” Kit answered with a smile. 
She did indeed feel better. The fresh 
country air, cold as it was, with a touch of 
keen frost in it, had already invigorated her. 
The excitement and pleasure of entering her 
husband's old home where he had been born 
and had lived all his young days, drove away 
for a time the burden of her seo: et trouble, 
She had flitted all over the hoase in com. 
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pany with Chris, and had won hearty admira- 
tion from the servants gathered together to 
welcome their master and mictrees, 

The fresh breezy atmoephere, the olear. eky, 
the big houge, seemed to give her courage and 
strength, and so it was that she threw off her 
lagsitude and silence, and gladdened Philip's 
eyes by her return to her old self. 

Even when he showed her & telegram from 
Manrice. stating the bour he and Sybil would 
arrive, Kit did not relapse into her anxiety. 
Oat of the chaos of her troubled thought, one 
idea had come—a determination. 

She would speak frankly and openly to 
Maurice, she would show him the pain of 
the position he had so wrongly, so ungenerously 
forced upon her, and she wonld tell him 
straightforwardiy that unless he undertook to 
forget the past and all that had happened— 
as she would. try #0. do—she must pus every- 
thing before Philip; and despite the sorrow 
that must begiven him and Sybil, the whole 
trath would. be told, and the matter settled 
finally and for ever. 

Yea, the moresshe thought over this, the 
more determined the was to.do it, 

She-would. ask a duty of Maurice; more- 
over, she wonld suggest that for a time, until 
memory had healed the wound he had in- 
flioted; that he should manage so that he did 
no} come into her life so frequently, as he was 
bow doing. 

‘‘ Tl am sure there is good in him—yes, I am 
sare of it,'’ the poor child: thought to herself 
as she stood before her glass, and her maid 
put the finishing touches to-her black dinner 
cress, ‘‘ And. when I put everything before 
him olearly I think he will be true to that 
good'in him. He must know that there can 
be nothing but suffering for. Syhil.and for 
Philip if he continues to do as he ia.doing.” 

The comfort derived from thia thought 
was inwher face as.she dercended. the wide 
staircase. A glorions vision of beauty in 
her black velvet-trailing skirts, with dia. 
monds- crowning her: ruddy gold hair and 
gleaming from abqpt her bodice. 

Chris, who was standing in the hall, made 
& mock sa!asm as she & ched, 

‘* Hail Queen of. the Zulns!” he cried, 
and then he slouched -forward with his big 
awkward figure, and: disolosed his tie hang- 
ing in two long strings. 

‘* Please finish me <ff," he eaid. 

Kit put down her fan and gloves, and stand- 
ing on the lowest step of the stairs, performed 
her usual task of fastening: bis tie— Maurice 
came down the stairs at this very moment, 
Sybil and he had arrived while the rest were 
dr¢ssing for dinner, 

**How good you are to your friends, Lady 
Desmond!” he said in a light, laughing 
fashion. 

Kit coloured a little as she saw him, but 
she took great hear: of grace from the change 
in his expression. It was the firat time she 
bad seen him without that heavy, moody 
lock which had tronbled Philip so much. 

‘* Welcome to Courtfield, Captain Mont. 
gomery, she said, with the pretty assumption 
of dignity that yet sat shyly upon her, “I 
hope you are not very cold and that Sybil is 
not tired?” 

‘We are more than comfortable I assure 
you, Lady Desmond,” then Maurice. glanced 
at the tie, ‘ allow me to congratulate you on 
your talent. I had no idea you were s0 
£0 clever,” 

‘* Yeara of practice on Chris haz brought me 
to this perfection,” Kit smiled at her old 
playfellow who was looking at Maurice keenly, 
though Captain Montgomery was not aware 
of the scrutiny. ‘ How many times I wonder 


Chris have I made you respectable for | 


gOciety 2?” 

‘*My memory is bad,” Chris said, and he 
lounged off towards the farthest end of the 
hall, while Maurice walked with Kit up to the 
fireplace where a huge fire was blazing in the 
wide old-fashioned grate. 


“You are ungratefol!” Kit had called , 


laughingly after Chris, and Maurice had 














answered in a low voica:that was not quite 
steady. 

** And you are an angel to your friends!” 

The girl atood silent » moment. The fire« 
light danced and glesmed on her gracefal 
figure, touching her delicate throat and arms, 
and striking an answerivg fire from her dia- 
— and her eyes. Sucdenly she looked at 

im, 

** Why should we not be friends?” she said, 
her voice eloquent with all that she longed 
to make him to understand, 

Maurice drew a deep breath. A moment 
before his good influences had been at work 
within him, and bad worked so well that he 
had almost become what Kis hoped she should 
find him ; but, at the sight of her beauty in 
the near presence of her young loveliness and 
fascination, these good influence broke away 
and-vanished altogether, 

‘tTmpossible!” waesall he said, but that 
one word carried a volume of meaning. 

Kit. turned pale andetrembled a little but 
her.courage did not desert her. 

‘*Manrice!'’ she.ssid: quietly, coldly, ‘I 
mustspesk to you. I have something to say 
to you. Something I cannot: say now. Will 
you listen to me?"’ 

“ All my life,” he answered in a. dogged 
way, and witha lookin bie eyes that almost 
warned her of the:hopeleseness of the task 
she had set herself, 

Kit laughed a little nervously. 

‘I do not want sadong an.audience,” she 
said, . with that self-contained power and 
dignity which maddened him beyond expres- 
sion. 

‘‘T only want)balfan-hour. What J have 
to say will not\in fact take nearly so Jorg, I 
promise not:to bore you,” 

She \drew: away suddenly from him and 
from the Jookiin his eyes. 

Her hears: sank as she asked him casually 
to followsher into, the drawing-room; she. 
would make ber attempt, but she knew for 
sertain:ehe would fail. 

* He willinot help me, and it will have to 
be-open«warfare. My poor Philip and my 
poor Sybil! '’: she said to herself. 

Chris, lounging at the bottom of the hall, 
enddenly called to her. 

* Cansyou come here, I want to spesk to | 
you?” he asked. Kit turned back at, once 
and Chris put his arm through her’s and drew 
her to & corner. 

‘* Look here, old girl,” he eaid, in hie rough 
boyish fashion, ‘‘I want to ask you a great 
favour!" 

"Tt is granted,’ Kit replied without any 
hesitation. : 

“ Wait till you hear what is is,’’ Chris said, 
quietly. He paused a moment and then he: 
gave vent to his feelinge. ‘‘ Look here!” his! 
favourite expression, ‘I know you think I! 
am only a boy, and of course I am no good, 
but I jast want you to know that if lama 
boy I need not necessarily be a fool and-——” 

“Obris!” Kit was regarding him with 
absolute astonishment. 

Chris lowered his voice considerably. 

‘Look here! I can cee as far through a 
brick wall @s most people, and I can see that, 
you are worrying yourself into fiddlestringa, | 
and all over something to do with that stuck 
up chap Montgomery. Now, Kit, I am your 
oldest friend, we've stuck to each other 
through thick and thin, and this is what I 
want to say. Just chuck this trouble on to 
my shonlders, they are bigger than your's, 
and I can meet & man better than you.” 

‘* Dear Chris!”’ there were tears in Kit’s 
eyes. She was deeply touched. “ Suppose I 
ray you are right, suppose there is trouble 
—what—conld you do?”’ 

‘I could punch hia head for him ordinarily 
speaking, but,’? Chris spoke now with real 
gravity, ‘‘ but I know thie is not that sort of 
worry, it’s something bigger—yon sre letting | 
it change all your life. I know you won't 
mind my saying all this because we -have 
always spoken out onr mindg to one another 
you and I—and so I speak now, and it does 








me.good. Look here, Kit, if you ‘won's 4 
me know what the bother is for Heaven’, 
sake don’t keep anything from Sir Philip, he 
is the proper person. 

“Ob! I know—I know,” Kié oried, wiih g 
return of all the old anxiety, ‘and 20 I wonlg 
speak, Obris, but I can’t—you don’t under, 
stand—you don't know.” 

‘IT am sure your husband must be the rich; 
person to go to in any trouble,’’ Coria ap. 
swered, gently, “and I think perhaps I @ 
know and do understand, better than yoy 
imagine. Anyhow, I have my own opinion 
about Captain Montgomery, and I call him, 
blackguard and a coward—for two pins ['4 
tell him so to his face but I can’t do anything 
unless you let me speak."’ 

Kit answered nothing to this, for at that 
moment Sybil came.down the stairs, and she 
ran to greet her, but there was a dGistinot 
feeling of comfortas she looked back at Chris, 
awkward figure and honest face and remem. 
bered his staunch friendship. 

The evening passed almost obeerily, and 
Philip felt, the last remnant of anxiety slip 
away «from him as he beheld his darling 
emiling and happy with a faint colour im her 
cheeks, and the light deepening and ehiuing 
in her glorious eyes. 

“It is a -bappy omen for our future and 
our home,” he thought. 

And even while he thought this. shadow 
was close at hand. 


(CHAPTER XXX. 


Curistmas Day came and«went, Jt waz 
passed very quietly but very pleasantly on the 
whole. Kit kneeling beside sher husbanc in 
the old-fashioned church, sent up an earnest 
prayer for guidance and for comfort in the one 
trial that had comeinto hergreat, her wonder. 
fal bpppiness. 

Though there were no festivities in the 
house party, Sir Philip determined not ic 
deprive the servants of their neuah gsicty on 
Boxing Day. The great.hall was turned {or 
the nonce.into a ball-room, and the.eerysxts 
flocked\thither for their annual dance. 

Kit. had.to.open the, ball with the batler, 
and Sir Philip took:the plump honsskee per, 


‘and the rest of the party scattered themee!vcc 


impartially among the domestics, , 

Nothing more had bappened between Kit 
and: Maurice, There had been no opportunity 
for the conversation she had desired, ani, 
indeed, the girl wae beginning to doubs if she 
would follow out this move at all. 

Maurice's easy manner, and the return tc 
his old genial self gave her # sort of false idea 
that perhaps there would be no need of crastic 
meaeures after all, and yet every now and 


d, | then, as she caught eight of bis eye, she felt 


the hopelessness of shia thought. ; 

Bat she bad determined to crash down i! 
the weaknecs that had beset her in the begin- 
ning, and she determined, moreover, to facé 
the cifficulty without flinching. 

She was very sick at heart sometimes when 
she saw,the affection Philip lavished ov 
Maurice, and how her husband would let his 
hand rest on the young man’s eboulder in & 
way that spoke of friendship and Jove 

The contempt she felt for Manrice deepened 
and grew, and at moments she lashed herself 
with this same scorn. 

“ Why did I not tell Philip all. I am 10 
better than that man. Iam a traitor to the 
bess and most honourable being in. tte 
world |” 

Constance. watohed them narrowly. She 
was; not at all pleased with. Maurice, inetead 
of accepting her as an.ally he .avoided.ber. 
She felt, now and then, far from sure of bim, 
for, after all, there was more good in Mauricé 
than there was in her, and she knew that be 
had moments when. the best of his manhood 
arose and fought sgainet the wickedness eh? 
was 80 determined to see carried ont. 

She had said nothing more to Philip since 
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shat remark in the train. 

the future to develop. 
Once during the servant's ball the house 
arty danced together, and Sir Philip found 

himeelf vis 2 vis with Kit, he having Constance 


Kit wae flushed with the excitement, and | 


her eyes kept company with her feet. 
“Your propbeoy bas been fulfilled, Mies 
Marlowe,” Philip esid, as they obatted 


She was waiting for j 


| 


_ “Indeed, yee,'’ Constance answered, with a 
tinge of sadness in her gentle voice, ‘ The 


-most beautiful things about us are co often 


the most worthless. It is not a happy; 


| thought, Sir Philip, but it is alas! # true 
for » partper, and she dancing with Maurice. | one.” 


| tedly, 


* Yon are tco young to be a pecsimist,” | 
Philip answered, though he spoke abstrac.| 


; 


Constance’s words bad produced a strange | 


persons gathered in ove particalar spot no ono 
who bad entered before them could pass out 
until they moved. 

Constance, quickening her steps, gave a 
sudden exclamation and went forward up to 
the farthess bend of the conservatory 

“ What a magnificent palm, Bir Philip!” 
she cried, stopping in front of a superb speci- 
men of the fan-leafed tree. ‘ Surely shia is 
new? I was in here this morning ard Cid 


togesber on trivial things. ‘' Kit looks snosher | effect on his mind. At another time the re- not notice it, and I could hardly have helped 


creature. 
the thought of a permanent home in town, 
it is evident it does not agree with my little 
irl!” 

‘ Constance smiled mechanically. 
looking her prettiest. 

“T wonder you can settle down into domes- 
ticity so easily, Sir Philip, Do you never 
have & yearning to be off on your travels once 
more?” 

“ Not since my marriage," Philip replied, 

alsboogh, I will confess to you, Miss Mar- 
lowe, 1 did have one wild longing this very 
morning. I must enlighten you. I had an 
invitation from ——,” mentioning a cele- 
brated snd most distinguished explorer, * beg- 


She was 


ging me to go ont and join his new expedition | 
| Most decidedly if they bad not been openly 


without delay.” 

“But of course you refused?” Congtance 
eaid, lightly. 

Philip laughed. 

“Well, my letter is not gone yet; but I 
don’t think it will be necessary to tell you the 
purport of it, I bave found my treasure here 
greater than any I could possibly find elee- 
where. No, my wanderings are over, and I 
am glad of it.” 

Constance smiled vaguely. She was coasting 
about in ber mind for something to say to 
disturb bim as successfully as she had done 
the otber day. 

As she saw the easy way in which Kit 
and Maurice were. talking together an idea 
came to her. 

“Bo they have made up their quarrel,”’ she 
aid, lightly, and with an amueed air, ‘* They 
are 8 couple of chiléren !"’ 

“They, who?" Philip asked, in surprise. 
“A qosrrel! What between Kit snd Mont- 
gomery. Ohl surely you must be mistaken, 
they bave not qusrrelied !”’ 

‘Oh! I see,” Constance laughed, " they did 
not les you into the eecret. I expect they 
thought you would make fan of them; but 
they did querrel. Ob! yes, I assure you they 
bad quite # fierce batsle, shough I don't know 
what the cause was !”’ 

Philip knit bis brows, and looked keenly at 
the two opposite. Something, he could not 
have exactly said, what hurt him in a vague, 
swift, yet decided fashion. 

Perbaps it was the look in Maurice's eyes 
a8 they rested on the besntifal form beside 
him, or the expression on Kit's face. At once 
there came a return of the doubt and diecom. 
forts shat bad followed on Constance’s other 
speech. 

The dance ended, and he walked with Mies 
Marlowe to find aseat. He was rather silent, 
but Constsnce did not seem to mind it, she 
talkeo on lightly on a variety of subjects; and 
then her eyes flasbed, her breath came quick 
and fast, she hsd caught a glimpse of 
Maurice walking beside Kit towards the con- 
Ref vatory, . 

They were going to bave an interview, 
Maurice would be won by the girl's eloquence, 
el onld draw back, be would fail ber at the 

Constance bad no trust in Mavrice, and ber 
revenge bad never reemed to her so necessary 
48 Dow, when it might perhaps slip from her. 

She set ber teeth. 

* You promised to show me that wonderfal 
Atriosn plant you bronght home on your last 
€xpedition, Bir Philip. I+ is here, is it not?” 

“In the conservatory,” Philip answered, 
almost mechanically, ‘I will take you there 
it you like, Mies Marlowe, I is nothing very 
‘marvellous to look at although it is so rare ; 
but that is often the case, is it not?” 


I think I shs)l bave to renounce | 





mark she had made about s quarrel between 
Maurice Montgomery and Kit would bave 
produced nothing but amusement, bot now) 
why—or how he conld not bave properly 
explained. It made him uncomfortable, and 
produced the tame trouble and doubt that 
had come when the had suggested # porsible 
mental ailment as causing the very vivible 
change that had come over Kit of Jate. Ocds 
and ends of small circumstances that bad 
been £0 trivial at the time of occurrence as to 
make no impression upon bim rose in his 
mind now, 

It seemed to him that there bad always | 
been & certain constraint between his young 
wife and the young man whom he bad re- 
garded ip the light of his ward for so long. 


antsgonistic to one another there bad heen no 
interchange of cordial feeling such as would 
have been 60 natural everything consicered. 

Then came that remembrance of Kit's 
almost shocked remonetrance when he had 
mentioned the fact of Maurice and Sybil 
joining the Conrtfield party, He had been! 
astonished by bosh her words and her tone of 
voice, but the exouse she had given him had 
swept this away, 

Now, however, with Constance’s remark’ 
tinging in bis ears he seemed to understand | 
what bad then puzzled him for a moment, 
and then his thoughts changed. 

It there had been # quarrel, and to Philip. 
it did not sppesr in the least possible, there | 
could have been one, for to begin with neither 


seeing it, could 1? Is must have been ptt 
here Jater!”’ 

‘Marston has brought it up from his store- 
house, I expect, You must make love to my 
head garcener, Mises Marlowe. He is a great 
moan ip bis way, and has the most marvellous 
inventions of his own to perfect bis plants. 
This is certainly, 38 you say, & very magniii- 
cent palm. I ebould not be surprised if my 
little one were to cast covetous eyes on it, aud 
have is moved into the hall or to some othci 
part of tbe house.” 

Constance bit her lip suddenly. 

The tone of bis voice, Jaden with unchanged 
devotion snd love, told her ber second coup 
bad miscarried, alsbough at first it bad reemed 
as if she bad succeeded most fully in planting 
the seeds of doubt in the man’s mind. 

She was not co annoyed at thia as she mighi 
have been. Sbe knew thas Kit and Maurice, 
if given time and nothing bappened to preven’ 
him from hearing them, would most certainly 
condemn themselves in Philip’s moat vigorous 
eare and eyes, 

Bhe continued discussing the palm with a 
sincerity of admiration which did ber great 
credit until the sound of & woman's ekirt3 on 
the marble floor proclaimed her victim waz 
clore at band, By 

Bhe moved yet a little forther into the 
corner, and Philip followed her as in duty 
bound, snewering her questions and giving 
her information fill ajl at once he stopped. 

Voices were sounding close beside him, 

Maurice's voice, thick with anger and some. 


bad enough acquaintance with the other to! thing elee that made the strong man’s heart 
have much difference of opinion (it argues a' within him torn cold and sick, snd Kit’s voico 
certain amovnt of intimacy to encoursge answering cold but not quite steady with a 





quarrelling), Kit would moss assuredly have. 
brought the fact of the matter to bie know: } 
ledge. She was eo open in everything, was it 
likely she would be silent on a point which 
she must know full well would be one of keen 
interest to him ? 


No, he wonld dismiss the idea from bis) 


thoughts; at Jesst, he would dismies it until 
he was alone with Kit by and by, and then he 
would tell her what Constance had said. 
Perhaps he would speak of her healsb, and if 


sort of entreaty in its tone, 

Philip stood rivetted to the ground like a 
figure of marble or stone. He forgot Con. 
ptance’s presence— he forges every thing but the 
bideous truth, which those whispering voices 


, brought so suddenly and forcibly to his know- 


ledge. 

Manrice’s voice was lond, as thongh the 
passion within him would bave ita vens. 

** Yes,” be said, ‘‘ yes, I refuse your friend- 
ship, Kit, I will not have is whenI have had 


there was any little trouble at work in her; 80 much.” 


rest, ° 

A sudden distaste for the presence of the 
fair, gentle-looking creature by hia side began 
to oppress Philip. All his former objection 
to Constance and ber character returned to 
him, 

He wished heartily he bad never allowed 
his kindness of heart to overrale his judg- 
ment, and let thia beautiful, untrostworthy 
women bave any place, even the very smallest 
in his daily life. 

He bad tried her, and found her absolutely 
wanting once, that should have been sufficient, 
though he did not fear, her a second time. 
Still, she had managed to give him a mauvais 


mind he would woo it from her and set her “| 
& 


Kit broke in suddenly. 
** You are a coward, Maurice !—a coward !— 
coward! Now I despise you. I have no 


| words to tell you how mach I despise you!”’ 


Manrice laughed bitterly, 

* You can call me hard names if you like; 
but you can’t deny the truth, deny that you 
loved me before you met Philip Desmond, 
that you loved me better than your life itzel?, 
and.’ 

Constance stood suddenly before the mau 
as be moved a step forward. 

‘ Philip,” she cried, almost 
‘* Philip——” 

He shrank back from her. Sha was speak- 
ing rapidly. He did not know what she was 
saying; he was only conscious of a filso! o! 


voicelesaly, 








quart d'neure with her suggestions and insinua. 
tions, and if he did not doubt the innocent 
manner in which these had been given he 
could not forget the pain she had caused him, 

However, she was hia guest, and she was 
also in his power, and Philip Desmond was 
the last man in the world to set on one side 
his duty as a host or withdraw hia generosity 
once it bad been given. 

Constance watched -him carefully, while, 
with a. sharp glance, she traced Maurice and 
Kit, and calculated exactly how to act. 

The conservatory was built in a three- 


words, and of a maddening sensation thas ele 
prevented him from hearing what Kit ws9 
saying, Constance was quick to feel that K:é's 
words might react on Maurice’s impaseioned 
ones; she did not intend to let the faintes: 
cbance escapg her now. F 

Philip drew # deep breath, then he pué her 
gently on one side and went forward. 

He raised his voice as he went. 

* Stop,” he said, and the sound of that voice 
drove the blood from Kit's fase snd heart, 
‘Stop, what more bas to be ssid on thie sab- 
jeot, must be said before me,” 

He stood before them pale ag death, grown 





cornered sort of way, having only one en. 
trance, however, and if any one or two 
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snddenty old and grey as it were ina momsnt. 
Maurice flashed crimson for an instant, then 
grew pale as he ani Kit sprang towards him 
with a low cry of sorrow and yet of joy, 

‘ Philip, Pailip!"’ she ssid, his name 
ésoaping her like a sigh. 

She clang to his hand ; but shrank from 
him ss she found no responsivetouch. It was 
as though she had approached some marble 
figure, so silent and mute did he stand, so 
heedlesa was he of her touch. 

Philip looked at Maurice ; he would not let 
his eyes rest on that girlish loveliness, which 
up tc a few seconds before bad been s0 
precious, so exquisite in its purity and youth. 
fulness. 

‘* Be good enongh to come to my study," he 
raid, quietly, coldly, to the young man. “ This 
is soarcely a place for delicate confidence, I 
have still some concern for my honour in my 
honsehold if others have not, follow me." 

He turned as he spoke without a word or a 
look at Kit, 

She threw herself before him with a cry. 
Tae expression of her eyes was magnificent in 
its endden horror and anguish. Toere was the 
startled look of a soffering child in their 
depths; bat Philip did not look at her, did 
not speak to her. 

At this moment he was conscious only of a 
great horror for her, of a great contempt for 
himeelf. So after all she had tricked and 
deceived kim! Her innocence, her fragrant 
young loveliness had been bat a lie to blind his 
eyes and his judgment. She was another 
Constance, the same blood ran in their veing. 
What a fool he had been, what a fool ! 


He was not sane in this moment; he lost |; 


the key-note of his nature as it were; he who 
had all his life been gentle as a woman, even 
while his man’s strength had been gigantic, 
who had ever tempered hie jastice with mercy, 
who had shown consideration to the most 
contemptible of his enemies, 
the moment a brute. Without a muttered 
oath he pushed the girl roughly on one side, 
g0 ronghly that she almoat staggered and fell, 
and with a backward peremptory look at 
Maanrice he strode out of the conservatory, 
followed by Captain Montgomery who now 
that it wae too late felt the shame and horror 
of what he had done rush fall apon him. 

He conld not look at Kis, tne sighs of her 
face would be more than he could bear, bat 
he did look at Constance, and the evil tri- 
umph that shone in her clear, cold eyes gave 
she spar to his conscience that was not alto- 
gether dead. Jealousy, selfiah passion all 
gave way before the more honourable, the 


more manly feelings which his late sense of , to deny him, 


honour awakened in him. 
He would be true to this honour now, he 


would pat ont hie hand to save her, not to | Save me, Nelly—— 


thrast her still farther into the blackness of 
despair. 


Alas! Manrioce had to learn, as we all learn | point of your career. 


sooner or later, that if we pass by the right 
moment of right actions. time and fate arise 
against us and pot diffisaities in our path, on 
which we had never counted 

As the two men passed away, Constance 
moved forward to where the girl stood, trem. 
bling io every limb, her joyons beauty as it 
were from her face for ever a misery, a deso- 
lation too great for words written in the 
depths of her magnificent eyes 

Miss Marlowe felt not a grain of pity for 
her unconsciona rival and her victim. but she 
did not mean to show her hand yet, the Jast 





He became for | 


| 


| she at last began to waver in her resolation 


= 





patience, and with a shrug of her shoulders, 
swept away without another word. 

As she reached the hall, she looked back to 
where the girlish figure stood like some statue 
devoid of life, the light falling on the glorious 
coronet of hair and on the dead whiteness of 
the young stricken face. 

‘*Good-bye to your happiness, Lady Des- 
mond,” Constance cried, ironically, under her 
breath. ‘Your reign has not been long. 
You may try your best, but you will never get 
your kingdom again after this night's work. 
I hope you will enjoy your future, my dear 
cousin!" 

As if the malicious purport of her thoughts 
came to Kit's sensitive mind, the girl shivered, 
then gave a ory and covered her face with her 
hands, crouching back in her corner 80 that 
none might see her, 

Greatness, prosperity, success, all that 
made the sum of her lite; what were they to 
her in comparison with Pailip's love—the 
love of the man who was her very life, her 
very motive of existence, this wonderful, ex- 
| love which was lost to her for ever 
now 

It was an hour of ths most terrible suffer- 
ing, and in such an hour was it a marvel that 
the child should pray for death as the one 
solution to the most awfal problem that had 
come to her! 

(To be continued.) 








HER FATHER’S SECRET. 


ne. somal 
OHAPTER XXXVIII.—(continued.) 


‘' I yext into bad company, Nelly,'’ he said, 
exousingly. ‘‘I never could say no when 
anybody wanted me to do anything. Bat 
you won't give me up, will you?” he added, 
anxiously, his fears returningto him, ‘'Iv’s 


LL . 


| olared Neliy, not heeding her father's promis, 


and assertion. ‘‘ Miss Dare came here hergg) 
one day last week to try and find ont yoy 
whereabonts. She ie very anxious to find yo 
and Lord Tressilian has gone to London 
look for you!” 

‘It ig all found out then?” oried Shay. 
cross, looking around him like a hunted deg 
for some hiding- place. 

“ What is found ont, father?” 

‘‘The—the conspiracy! Therwell 
Hoadley has confessed. I can gee it all 
Everything is downon me at once. And ['n 
betrayed! Oh, Nelly, I shall be hanged, anj 
T never meant to doit. Hide me somewher 
—quick!”’ 

He came up to her and caught her hanj, 
clinging to it as a drowning man olings to, 
rope. His ghastly face, his starting eyes, ani 
his hurried breathing all proclaimed hi 
abject and extreme terror. 

Nelly shrank back affrighted. 

“* They will hang me for murder ! ” almost 
shrieked Shawoross, in his anguish. “I am 
innocent, Nelly. Save me, save me!” 

The girl felt a feeling of pity for him eve 
amidst her alarm and horror. After all, he 
was her father and he had been kind to her in 
her childhood. Her mother had loved him, 
For her mother's sake she would shelter ani 
defend him. He could not have been guilty 
of the incradible crime of which he acoused 
himeelf. She would take him to her room ani 
give him food, and then go to her mistress with 
the whole story and solicit her advice. 

Thus resolving, Nelly opened the gate ani 
bade him enter the lane, He obeyed harriedly, 
as if the officers of justice were at his heels, 

“Follow me now as quietly as possible,” 
said the girl. 

Shawoross muttered that he would be a: 
silent as he could. 

Nelly then turned into the pretty grove, 
now dark and gloomy, and her father followed 
at her heels. She could not again permit him 





penal servitude, you know.” 

** No, father, I won't give you ap. Bat you 
must go away——”’ 

“IT can’t. I've nowhere to go. I've no 
money, and I’m tired and hangry. Won't 
your mistress let me stay in yon large houee ? 
Ssay, no, she mustn't know Iam there. Pat 
me in your room, Nelly, that’s a dear, good 
girl, I won't harm anyone, and I'll go away 
when the search for me is over.” 

The proposition was utterly abhorrent to 
Nelly, bat her father pleaded so strongly, and 
urged his danger with such evident fear, that 


“Is ia nearly dark now,” he said, ‘and I 
could slip into the house without being seen. 


“I will save you, father,” interrupted the 
girl, “if you will makethis night the turning. 
If you escape your. 
pursuers will you lead a new and better life? . 
Will you forsake your bad associates and 
become an honest man?” 

“I will—I will!” 


to touch her hand, for his fingers felt cold and 
clammy to her touch, as if there were blood 
upon them, but he took hold of the fringe fo 
her shawl for guidance, and kept muttering 
hia gratitade for her unlooked-for kindness, 

Taey traversed the grove andcame out 0 
the lawn, upon which the night shadows lay 
heavily. Tae house was now brilliantly lighted, 
and sounds of music floated out to the two a: 
they stood there—the one so crime laden, the 
other so anxious and troubled. 

Nelly could see that several of the servants 
were in the wide front hall, listening to the 
unwonted music of their young mistress 
voice, and prominent among the listeners were 
Watkins and Baker. 

“ We must go round,” she whispered, lead- 
ing the way. 

Sha woross followed submissively. 

The servants’ hall, they discovered, was well 
tenanted, sounda of mirth issuing from ths 
windows, and Nelly went boldly up to the 
back entrance, glided along the darkened 
geome. without meeting anyone, and 00: 

ucted her father up to her own room. 





‘Then I will do my best to save you. I 
wish I could speak with my mistress about. 
you, bnt I haven’s any opportunity now, for’ 
Sir Hagh ia with her. I hardly dare take you. 
into the house unknown to her,'’ and Nelly 


| looked troubled, her father’s avowed crime re- | 


card had been played, but the game was not 


utterly won. 

“Kit, dear Kit, come with me, you can’t 
stay here; someone will come, and you don’t 
Want everybody to know you are having a 
quarrel with Philip. Dear. d@come!" 

Kis did not look at her cousin. Her brain 
waea misery of pain and bewilderment, yet 
she was conscious of a sense of discomfort in 
Constance’s presence. 

*' Please leave me,” she said quietly, coldly. 

It was all she could say, and she repeated it 


several times, till at lass Constance lost | 


curring to her mind. ‘' Why don't you go to 
Sir Atlyn Dare, father?” 

ay man raised his head quick and suspici- 
ously. 

“What do you know about Sir Allyn; 
Dare?” he acked, ; 

* You nursed the laie Sir Allyn in his last 
illness |" 

The face of Shawoross became the colour 
of parchment, 

“I kKaow—I rememember!” he said, 
huskily. ‘There is a gold-mine for me at 
Edencourt, if I choose to workit. I can make 
you rich, Nelly, and I will, if you'll befriend 
me, now!” 

“Bir Allyn is very anxious to see you,” de- ° 





It was a pleasant little chamber upon the 
first floor, and in the rear of the suite appro: 
priated by Lady Chellis. The young bride 
had had this room fitted up for her maid that 
she might always be near at hand, and had 
taken great pleasure in beautifying it, as, it 
& small part, a reward for her foster-sister4 
devotion. The furniture was all extremely 
plaia and simple, but good and well-shaped; 
the carpet was of bright Brussels; and there 
were excellent engravings, a pretty work: 
table, a few vases, and an easy-chair. 

These adornments were all revealed whe2 
Nelly had lighted her globe-lamp on the centré 
table. i 

Shawoross looked about him in surprisé 
aod delight, and said, as he took possession 
the easy. chair,— 

“Ts'a yeare since I've seen sach a room 8 
this, You ought to be happy here, Nellj 
Your mistress must think a great deal o! 
you.” 
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«She does, but not nearly so much as I 
think of her,” declared the maid, her face 
lighting up with affection for Lady Chellis 
«: T love her better than my own life, and she 
loves me far more than I decerve.” 


‘“‘ If I had something to eat now,” suggested 


Shawoross. 

“] will see if I can gain access to the 
store-room,” said Nelly. ‘' Do not stir from 
she room while Tam gone. I will be back 
directly.” 

She withdrew, hastening upon her an. 
pleasant . b 

When she had gone her father arose and 
bathed his face and hands at the wash.stand 
and brushed out his shaggy locks with 
Nelly’s neat brushes, and tied anew the worn, 
black neckerchief encircling his throat. 

These improvements had hardly been 
<ffected when his daughter returned with 
something hidden under her apron. The 
comething proved to be a dish containing the 
remains of a pasty and a bottle half filled 
with French wine. She placed these upon 
the table and bade him eat. 

He caught up the bottle eagerly, and did 
not pause until he had drained it. He then- 
applied himself to the task of devouring the 
food, and soon succeeded in clearing the dish 
of ite contents. 

“T feel as if I had gained new strength,” 
he said, pushing the table from him. * You 
pe going to let me sleep here, ain't you, 
No y is 

And he glanced at the pretty white bed. 

‘IT must see what my lady says,” was the 
—— When she comes up I will tell 

rd 

“You will betray me?” cried Shawoross, 
in terror. 

“Hash, don’s speak so lond,"’ said Nelly, 
warningly. ‘‘I must tell my mistress. Did 
you think I would keep you here withont her 
knowledge ?”’ . 

‘*Bat she will send me away,” said the 
man, whiningly. ‘ She won't have me here. 
Don’t tell her, Nelly. You can sleep with one 
of the maids, and no one need suspect my 
presence,” 

“My lady must know it,” declared Nelly, 
firmly. “She will do what is just and right. 
— no use in talking, father, I shall tell 

er,” 

Shawoross had recourse #0 tears and 
promises, but his daughter feeling an 
instinctive dietrast of him, and being warned 
by his revelations, refased to yield to his 
prayers. She aseured him that in the event 
of his being sent away she would give him 
money to defray hia travelling expenses and 
to support himeelf, and then withdrew to 
attend to her usual evening duties in Lady 
Cnellia’s apartments, 

On being left alone the unhappy man gave 
way to despair. 

He wept, believing that he would be given 
up to jastice, and called Nelly an unnatural 
daughter who wished to betray him, 
and bemoaned his hard lot, without a 
thought that he richly deserved it, 

An hour passed, his tears were dried, and 
he began to look for Nelly's return, forgettin 
the earliness of the hour. He arose, opene 
the door slightly and listened for footsteps or 
the sound of voices. 

For some time he listened in vain. 

At length his unnaturally quick heariag 
distinguished the gound of horses’ hoofs on 
the carriage path, and, in an agony of 
apprehension, he crept out into the deserted 

ll, and continued listening, There was the 
sound of opening and closing the front door, 
and then, as he stood nearly at the head of 
the grand staircase, the tones of a rich, eager 
young voice floated up to bim. 

It was the voice of Lord Tressilian, 

‘Is there a man named Shaworoas, here ?” 
the Viscount wae saying. “I have tracked 
him almost to this place from London. Hia 
pate is Lady Oneliis's maid. He must be 


able fagitive, olutchiog at the railing of the 
balusters. 

He heard, as ina dream, the sound of the 
drawing-room door as it opened ; he heard Sir 
Hagh Chellis’s voice greeting warmly hia 
nodle visitor, and then he heard again the 
rpeech with which Lord Tressilian had first 
startled him, 


Nelly. Come in, my lord.” 

‘‘Sammon Nelly!'’ whispered Shawoross. 
*' 8tie said she should tell. What shall Ido? 
Where shall I go?” 

He looked about him, like a wild beast, with 
& strange glare in his eyes and a desperate 
lock on his features. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXiX, 


Thou mays't repent. 
And cne bad act, with many deeds well done, 
May st cover. Milton 


For a moment Sbaweross continued to look 
about him with the wild glare of a hunted 
beast, He did not dare to return to Nelly’s 
chamber, lest his daughter should betray hia 
presence there and deliver him up to his sup- 
posed enemies. His one thought, his one 
prayer, was to see her, and beseech Ler to 
deny all knowledge of his whereabouts. Ags 
he stood, thus sgonised, with a cold dew on 
his forehead, and his kness knocking together, 
his gaze suddenly fell upon a half-open door 
at the right of the wide hall, and close at 
hand. Through the aperture he caught a 
glimpse of a lighted and luxurious boudoir, 
such as could belong alone to the mistress of 
the dwelling. 

Nelly must be within that room. She had 
said she was going to Lady Ohellis’s spart- 
ments. It he could only see the girl he felt 
sure that she would save him. 

These thoughts passed swiftly through his 
mind, and, with a wild impulse to throw 
himself upon the mercy of his daughter, 
before she could be summoned to attend her 
master and mistress in the drawing room, he 
stepped forward to the door, and called out, 
quickly and sharply,— 

“ Nelly 1” 

There was no response. 

‘* She must be here,” he said to himeeif in 
a hushed whisper. ‘1 know she is here!” 
He pushed open the door softly and looked 
ip. The room was bathed in a soft glow of 
light; two easy-chairs were drawn up before 
the hearth, upon which a small fire sparkled 
cheerily, for although a spring night it was 
chilly without; the curtains completely con- 
cealed the windows. Is seemed ready for 
oocupancy, but as yet was untenanted, 

He drew a sobbing sort of sigh. 

A door at the opposite side of the room 
attracted his attention. Without a moment's 
hesitation, he softly crossed the room, and 
looked into the adjoining chamber. It was 
the dressing-room of Lady Chellis, and was 
also brilliantly lighted, wex candles gleaming 
from silver scones on the mantelpiece, and 
from the tall, glittering candelabra, whose 
glass pendants reflected the light like great 
jewels. 

Bas Nelly was not there. 

Sbhawoross looked upon the luxurious scene, 
scarcely comprehending it. He saw that 
there was still an inner chamber, probably a 
bed-room, and he was about to penetrate it, in 
his utter desperation, when hia attention wag 
attracted to the lace-draped dressing-table, 
upon which lay a large ebony jewel-csse. 

It was open, as Nelly had left it an instant 
before, and his eager gaze caught the sparkle 
and glitter of liquid diamonds, the soft 
glimmer of pearls, the purple gleam of great 
amethysts, the deep glow of emeralds, and the 
crimeon fire of burning carbancles. — 

It was a sight to attract attention, and, 
perbaps, it is soarcely to be wondered at that 


‘‘I know nothing of such a person,” he 
heard Sir Haugh reply. ‘ Bat we will sammon 


object of bis search and crept nearer, with 
stealthy and guilty movements. 

How mookingly, yes how temptingly, th< 
jewels sparkled, glowed, and gleamed in the 
sofd, fall lights. 

He orept very close, feasting his eyes, and 
thinking what a mine of wealth he had 
stambled upop. He took up in his hands the 
sparkling jewels that had been pledged to Sir 
Hagh, in lieu of the promised money, and held 
them in his great horny fingers, exulting ix 
the glorious flashing of rays, the grand co- 
ruscation of colour, and their perfect reflection 
of light. 

‘If I had only this,” he muttered, his eyes 
brightening. ‘I should be right so long as £ 
live, Lady Chellis wouldn't miss it. I should 
never have to thieve again. I could be as 
honest as anycne, and be respeoted, and have 
the comforts of life !"’ 

He paused, a vague idea crossing his mind 
that he might ruin the prospects of hie 
daughter by appropriating anything that had 
been placed in her charge. It also occurred 
to him that it would be the worst of crimes to 
violate the unconscious hospitality of the lacy 
at whose expense be had been fed and 
refreshed. Bat Shaworosa was not a man long 
to entertein delicate scruples of hon:ur. 

‘Tae thing is here,” he said to himself, 
“right in my way. and I’d be a fool not te 
takeit. Let Nelly look after herself as I've 
done. I can’t find the girl; I haven't 
minute to spare; and I must escape at once. 
I have no money—I must take the neck- 
lace!" 

He turned his back rosolutely upon the re- 
maining gema, opened his shabby jacket, and 
prepared to coneign the fiery, sparkling neck. 
lace to some seoret hiding-place about his 
person. 

It trembled in his hands, which snos) '4- 
great brown leaves in the autumn wind, 
when the door of the bed.chamber opened. 
and Nelly unexpectedly made her sappear- 
ance, 

Caught in the very act of robbing his 
daughter’s benefactress, the guilty man stood 
tranefixed, the costly ornament falling to hig 
feet in a glittering heap. 

Nelly stood on the threshold for a moment 
appalled. Then comprehending the case, she 
lesped forward, with a cry like that a mother 
might give when robbed of her babes, an? 
caught up the string of jewels with one hand, 
while, with the other, she clutched her father 
fiercely by the arm. 

‘‘ You ungrateful man!” she oried, in- 
dignantly. ‘What do you mean by thi: 
treachery? You would rob my mistrese, 
would you? I’ve a great mind to summon the 
servants, and give you up as @ thief and 
robber that you are——”’ 

‘Oh, don’t, Nelly !" cried her father, over- 
come with terror at the threat. ‘‘I wasn't 
going to rob anybody. I—I was only looking 
at it——’ 

‘“‘What are you doing in these rooms? ” 
demanded the girl, harshly, restoring the 
ornament to the jawel-case, and locking the 
latter securely. 

‘J came in search of you, Nelly. They’ve 
tracked mehere, Your master said he woui+ 
send for you and ask you if you had seen me 
here. Iheard them at the top of the staire 
Tell them you haven't seen me, Nelly, ant 
don’t krow where I am.” 

“T shall not tell a falashood!” replied 
Nelly, coldly. 

“If Sir Hugh asks me, I shall say that 
you have been here.” 

‘You will betray me, will you?’”’ half 
shrieked the wretched being. 

“‘No, for I shall not know where yon are. 
You must leave here at once, I will not 
harbour you under this roof another hour for 
all the wealth of C:coius. If you had gone 
away with that necklace of my lady’s I shoo! t 
have killed myself. I will never forgive youc 
treachery and ingratitude.” 

« Bat you will help me?” interrupted her 








“' Tracked—tracked |’ muttered the miser- 


the fugitive lost sight for a moment of the 
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father, who did not cate for forgiveness, 80 
long as he received’the aid he needed. 

“ Yes, I will help you. Oome back to my 
room," 

She turned abruptly and led him by the 
way he had come to:the hall. Here they 
paused a moment, hearing voices below, and 
fearing that: someone might. ascend the stairs 
in‘time'to see the fugitive, 

* We must move boldly,” declared Nelly, 
almost as: pale as her father, but far more 
self-possessed, 

With a quick; light ‘step she hastened along 
the hall, Shawoross keeping at her side. He 
was°in a panic of éxcitement' and did not 
breathe feeely until they had gained the 
precivotsof the girl's chamber. 

* Stay here till I come for you !"’ said the 
girl. “I must see if the back entrance is 
clear for your escape. If you leave the room 
before I come, you will do so at your peril! '’ 

‘' You—you are-not going to betray me?” 
faltered Shawoross. 

His daughter answered only by a look of 
scorn, and withdrew from the room. The 
miserable man crouched behind the door 
during her absence, with a des te look in 
hia eyes, and with his ears applied closely to 
the chink- above the lewer hinge, that he 
might hear every sound in the corridor. 

The murmar of voices came to hie hearing; 
one of them he distinguished as that-of his 
daughter. 

“Bir Hagh desires you to come to the 
drawing-room, Miss Nelly!’ someone was 
saying. 

“I will come directly,” Nelly responded, 
a. ‘‘ag goon as I've smoothed my hair a 
it ” 


Then the epeakers moved away, and 
Shawoross was lefé to solitude and. misery. 
The minutes passed, dragging on like hours, 
to the guilty fogitive, and at last, Nelly 
returned, paler than before, bat more quiet. 

‘The servants are in the lower hall,” she 
said, ‘and you cannot escape by the front 
door. The back hall, by which we entered is 
occupied by several of the men and women, 
who are disoussing the probability of your 
being in the house, and wondering what you 
have done and why you are wanted. The 
garden door is locked, and Watkins has been 
summoned to the drawing-room, Every door, 
you cee, is guarded, and you cannot even. get 
downstairs! ’’ 

Shaworogs uttered a wild, wailing cry, and 
rocked himeelf to and fro in his anguish, 
Never very strong-minded, his faculties 
seemed almost to degert him under the present 
combination of untoward circumataness, and 
he could only weep and moan. 

“Hnosh!" said his daughter, in a quick 
decided tone, that had the eifect of a sudden 
douche bath upon him. ‘' Don't be foolish. I 
did not esy there was no way of-escape. I 
hurried out into the garden, and found a long 
ladder, which the gardener had been using to- 
day while training the ivy-vines. It is tall 
enough to reach my window, so I dragged it 
along. and leaned it against the house. Do 
you think you oan descend the ladder?” 

‘'Yes, yes,” cried Shawocross, catching 
eagerly at the prospect of escape. *‘I know I 
can!” 

Nelly looked doubtfully at the trembling 
figure, whoze strength had departed during 
his years of excess and dissipation. He was, 
physically, but the wreck of a man, and did 
not seem to have sufficient vigour or steadi- 
nees for the task of climbing, Trusting that 
his excitement would lend him artificial 
sirength, the girl proceeded to the window, 
pushed it up softly, and looked out. 

The night was moderately dark, there being 
no moon, and buta few’ stars visible. The 
lawn’ was darkened by the thick shadows of 
the trees and the grove that bordered it. 
Theres was no person Within sight, For all 
there favouring circumstances Nelly breathed 
& prayer of thankfulsess, 

“Go now, father!'’ she said, withdrawing 
her head. ‘The ladder is set firmly. Be 








careful not to fall, for there is. @ pave walk 
underneath. Now go,” 

‘‘ Bat the money, Nelly?” 

The girl took ‘trom pocket a small 
—= monpaie, which she placed silently in his 
hands. 
resist the impulse to- open it, fearful that she 
might be deceiving him. The gleam of gold j 
and the! rustling of bank-notes rewarded his 
search, and, muttering his thanks, put the 
gift in his pocket. 

Then he advanced to ‘the ‘window, and 
looked out. 

“It's a long way down, Nelly,” he said, 
shivering and trembling. ‘I wish I could 
walk out the way I came.” 

‘* Bat you can’t, father,” 

‘* T might fall, you know,” he said, when he 
had placed one leg over the window-sill, ‘It's 
a long time since I climbed. I think I 
haven't since I was a boy. I—I am afraid, 


Nelly.” 

He looked: up into-the girl’s face, hoping’ 
that she would suggest some easier mode of 
exit, but ahe replied to his pleading look with 
® gaz 80 cold and etern that he: shrank from 
her, muttering that she looked strangely like 
her dead mother. 

With some effort-‘and mnch trepidation, 
Shawoross dragged his other leg over the 
window-sill and'stood Jeaning upon the case- 
ment; his feet resting upon the third round of 
the ladder. 

He seemed soarcely loathe to depart. The 
unacoustomed mode of descent strack terror 
to his soul, He feared: he should: fall. He 
had not a good footing, and his hands trembled 
80 that he could hardly cling to the windows. 
He was sare he could never-cling to’ those 
narrow rounds, that his hands had not’ saffi- 
cient ‘ grip'’ in them to close firmly around 
them. 

All ‘these things he urged, as he hung 
— in trembling tones, and whitening 
ace, 

‘'Come in then, father,” said Nelly, im- 
patiently. ‘Iam ‘sure 1 oan’é think of any 
other way to get‘you out.” 

At thie janoture a ry knock 
sounded on Nelly’s door, and the’voice of one 
of the servants loadly informed ‘her shat Sir 
Hugh had expressed eurprise' at her ‘non- 
appearance and had again sent tosummon her 
attendance, adding,— 

‘*If you don’t come, they will come up to 
you. I think they are coming now.” 

Bhaworcas uttered a ringing sbrick, ‘partly 
bevause of his horror at this intelligence, ‘and 
partly because, in his first ‘surprise; ‘he had 
Biarted violently, and so loosened hia°*hold on 
the window. 

He endeavoured to recover his: balance, to 
brace anew his feet, but bis hand slipped, he 
tottored, and leaned outward; falling héadiong 
to the ground. 

Hia shriek was echoed by hia affcighted 
daughter, who frantically opened her door, and 
rushed down the stairs to his assistance. 

The servants, comprehending something of 
the trath from the double shriek, and the 
girl's wildness, followed closely behind her. 

** Dead, dead!" cried Nelly, as: she gained 
the paved path upon which her father lay, 
— and motionless, and knels ‘beside 

m, 

A faint groan issued from his lips. 

* He is not dead," said she, with’ hysterical 
tears and laughter. ‘Somebody go for a 
doctor. What shall I do with him?” 

Instead of replying to this question, the 
awed servants moved aside respectfally, giving 
place to Sir Hugh Cheltisand Lord Tressilian, 
who had heard the disturbance:and hastened 
to learn its cause. 

“Is is Nelly'’s father, who-has fallen from 
the ladder, Sir Hugh,” said’ Baker,’ the foot- 
man, in & very low tone. 

“It is Shaworose—found at last,” said Lord 
Tressilian, 

The injured man opened his eyes feebly and 


Even at that moment he could not} said,— 
‘* No one shall hurt you, Shawoross. You. 


ae 


‘front:hall,”” commanded Sir Hugh, promptiy, 
“ Bring a mattress, some of you.” 

Three or four of the‘servants sprang to do 
their young master's bidding. The baronct 
then stooped down to the wounded-man, and 


shall be lifted very carefally.”’ 

“It: is: not that)" whispered ‘the fagitive, 
‘*Don's send me to prison. Don’t let them 
take me up for the murder. I am inno. 
cent——"’ 

‘* Have no fears,” said Sir Hugh, gently. 
** You are*not going to prison'now. If you 
wish it, I: will be your’ friend.” 

The a ees oe en a Shaw. 
Cross ‘was car y placed opon it—the opera. 
tion ‘costing him ‘little «pain,» as he felt 
benumbed—and carried to she front hall, and 
deposited upon & broad couch, in front of which 
two chuire were placed. i 

Restoratives were administered to‘him by 
Sir'Hagh:and Lord Tressilian; and the former 
despatched a servant at once to West Hoxton, 
with orders to bring back with him:s physician 
and @ magistrate. 

The throng of: servants: were waved: back 
from ‘the rude couch, and the young Viscount, 
bending over the injured: man, ‘regarded him 
with a look so earnest and full of emotion that 
Shaworose looked at bim in wonder. 

*‘ Why do you look at me so?” he asked, 
uneasily. ‘‘ Arethe men going to carry me tc 
prison?” e 

Lord Tressilian shook "his head, and re- 
turned,— 

“What men?" : 

“Tne men who came here for mea litile 
while ago.” x 

‘*T came for you, but I am alone,” said his 
fordship. “I did not-come to take you tc 
prison, I have been searching for you durin 
the past week in London, and have offere 
rewards.for you, and have advertised every- 
where. I followed you from town, ‘two of 
your companions having put me on your 
‘track. But you need notbe afraidofme. I 
shall not harm you.” 

Shawoross wonderingly and feebly expressed 
hie grattitude. 

**T shall not harm “you,’’ continued Lord 
Trossilian, in clear, sweet tones: that-were as 
soothing as evening chimes, ‘and you: have 
nothing to fear from: anyone:elee on earth. 
Bavtare:you prepared to enter the other world, 
Suawerosse—that world where sim -and guilt 
ars punished, if not repented: ofsand atoned 
for bere?” 

“T-ammot going to: die, moaned: Shaw: 
cross; “his lips quivering with sudden dread. 
‘bam not in pain. I think I dida tget hart. 
Nothing:ails me, only I feel numb!” F 

‘Is is the numbnees of death that is 
creeping over you !” declared Lord Tressilian, 
solemnly and pityingly. 

Sita woroes u a groan of avguish, and 
cried ‘cutsthat it could not be true, that he 
was not:in«pain, and that he» would -scon be 
well, He attempted to riseon his elbow, but 
could not lift himeelf an inch :from: the 
mattress. Then-he tutned-a wild, question: 
ing lookcabout him and*.encountered. the 
solemn faces of Sir Hugh and Lord Tressilian 
and the tearful ones of Lady Chellisand bis 
daughter Nelly. 

That brief survey breught the irath home 
to hie soul. 

“ Oh, I can’t die,” he said, the: teara forcing 
themeelves through his now haif-shut eyelids. 
“Iam not fittodie, I have been wieked all 
oe - aroma 1 epent: and partial 

o¢ ter @ late r ance 
atonement than none at sll!” said Lord 
Tressilian. “You have: been einfal and 
wicked, but you cam restore peace to a house- 
hold to. which you have: assisted to bring 
grief; you can raise an almost dying man tc 
renewed ‘life. and. hope; and ‘you \can fill 
several hearts. with . ss. This is she 


errand on ‘which I have: sought you every- 
where, and which I now deliver to you, 





looked up with a pleading expression, 
- Lift him carefally and carry him inte the 


imploring you, a8 you-wish ‘for mercy in the 


DN a oa one ee 
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world you are about to enter, to show: meroy 


Lord Tresailian drew nearer thedying man, 
and said, in the same earnest, solemn 
tones, — 

“ Shawoross, you are one of three conspira- 
tors againet Sir-Allyn Dare. Therwellis one, 
and Hoadley is:the. second. Sir Allyn is 
acoused of an-impossible crime, which. you 
pretend to have witnessed. L implore you to 
make a fall confession of the trath. Do not 
carry this secret into eternity with you! ”’ 


Shawoross listened in a violent fit of 
trembling, hia face growing.more and more 
ghast 


} . 
“wy Seah tell,” be mattered. 

‘ Father, for my sake!” pleaded Nelly, 
bending her tearfal. face: nearer 'to that of her 
parent. ‘' Do not die with a guilty seoret on 
your soul. Have mersy upon poor Mies Dare 
and her father... Sarely, if you do Sir Allyn 
justice, the good deed will be ses down to your 
credit above ?"’ 

“Do you think so?” asked Shawoross, 
eagerly, of Lord Tressilian. 

The young Viscount, not knowing how else 


to reply, and-devontly hoping thas Nelly's . 
pious wieh might have touched upon. the , 


truth, bowed in silence. 

“T'll see then. Perhaps I won’st die. 
hear what.the doctor saya first!" 

To thie desiaion ,Shawoross. adhered. 


Vu 
No 





Peper and-ink» were brought sand the 
magistrate took his seat at the bedside to 
receive the dying deposition of Shawcross. 

He told his story feebly, and in brief, terse 
sentences, compelled by his waning strength 
to say what he had to say in as few words ag 
gee He knew that he was dying, and 

is heart shrank at the Jast from carrying 
with him into the other -world a secret upon 
which depended a human life. It was all 
told at last and written ont, Tho magistrate 
then read the confession aloud, and Shaw- 
cross, with some. ¢fficulty, from the 
tremulousness of hia fingers, signed his name, 
The witnesses then appended their signa- 
tures, 

‘I feek happier alveady,’’ said the dying 
man, a8 his hand fell to bis pide. ‘“ One of 
my sing is atoned for av it-oan be. Oh, if this 


| One good deed at last might outweigh my 





persuasions .could induce him to make a | 
copfeasion, until the errival of the physician, — 


and Lord Tressilian and Hugh finally left him 
to himself. walking up and down the hall, arm 
inarm, in, close conversation. Lady Chellis 
took up her post at the head of the improvised 
couch, Nelly knelt beside. itand whispered to 
her father of the mercy extended to repentant 
sinners. 

Half an: hour passed, and then the dootor 
and magistrate arrived together. The death- 
damps were already. gathering upon the brow 
of Sta and it needed no experienced 
eye to tell that bis hours were numbered, 
The physician looked at him, made afew 
inquiries, then gravely shook his head, and 
turned away. 

No. word was needed to tell. Shaweroas of 
hie fate, 

* Strange affair this, Sir Hugh!’ said the 
magistrate, who had been one of the. neigh- 
bourse to welcome the baronet and his bride 
on their returm upon the previous night. 
“ Everything strange seema to be happening 
now-a-days. First Lady Chellis abducted, 
and then it comes out that-she was never 
insane. Then this burglar geta killed.. And 
this afternoon a strange mystery was revealed 
to me. A man named Therwell, who was 
secretary to the late Sir Allyn Dare, and. who 
has been engaged to marry. Miss Dare, 
&ppeared before me and declared that the 
present baronet bad poisoned his own father ! 
An incredible story. He says he, has 
Witneeses, and one of them is an innkeeper 
whom Sir Allyn hae paid handsomely to keep 
the secret. Therwell wanted Sir Allyn 
Spprehended, and when I refused to do so, he 
threatened to go to sown abont it.” 

“ What did you do? ” 

‘*T've sent a couple of constables over to 
spprehend Sir Allyn," said the magistrate, 
sloomily, ‘Of course the baronet can clear 
cimeelf, The charge is preposterous. But, 
on the evidence offered, though I held out a 
ae time, I was obliged at last to arrest 


Bhaweross bad listened to this. Jaw-tored 
conversation, every word of which had been 


band feebl , ' 

a y and beckoned. the. magistrate 
“Sir Allyn is innecent,” he.said, in a 

failing voice. ‘*lamthe third witnesa against 
m. I never thought thas Therwell would 

A Fe Tam. ready to confess. every- 
Nelly kissed. him vingly, and Lord 

Treseilian pressed hisband a ade 





many sine.” 

Nelly whispered words of comfort to him. 

Sir Hugh beckoned to his young wife, and 
whispered to her as she joined him,— 

* The carriage is ready, my love. We are 
to set ont direotly for Edencourt, which we 
hope to reach in time to. save Sir Allyn ard 
hia daughter. from any serious snnoysnce, 
Your presence: may be-of comfort to Miss 
Dare. Will you go?” 

Lady Chellis assented-and hastened to 
throw round her a shaw! and to tie on her 
bonnet, Ste +43 conducted to the carriage 
by her husband, Lord Tressilian and the 
magistrate fodowirg them, taking their seats 
opposite, -The lit::e party then, with joyful 
hearts, drove quickly. towards Ecencourt, 
impatient to impart the glorious tidings 
gained by Shaworose’s confession. 


cheeks, 


bars of the grate burned cleerily, adding & 
little to the heat that camein through 
invisible tubes, rnd giving an sir of comfort 
that can never be attained by a bidden fire. 

‘* May we not hope at last, papa?” saeked 
Ilde, bending over Sir Ailyn’s chair and 
careseing his thin, pale brow shaded by snow 
white looks. 

The baronet emiled faintly, but shock his 
head. 

“ We must be prepared for ibe worst,’ he 
paid. 

There was a long silence, during which the 
baronet gazed thoughbsfolly into the fire and 
Ilde leaned sgainet bis chsir, while at & little 
distance Kate Arsdale and Mrs, Amry ap- 
peared equally loat in abstraction. Bene > 

The silence was broken at length by the 
ringing of horses boofa upon tbe gravelled 
avenue, and soon after Vincent Therwell 


| entered, accompanied by two conatables. 


“Did you think I bad forgotton you?” 
asked the former, mockingly. ‘I coula not 
resist the impale to return with these men, 


and see how you and your deughier took your 


change of fortune.” 
One of the constables nétered a low reproof 


for thie unseemly exultation over the fallen 
baronet, and then, as the latter arose and 
stood ereot, his arms folded on hie breast, he 


read aloud the warrant of arrest. ; ? 

‘*] phall make no resistance,” caid fir 
Allyn, quietly. 

‘*T shall go with bim,” deolared Tide, reso. 
lately, a ecsrlet flush kindling upon her pale 
‘* You will not separate ue?” 

The constable informed her that he bad n¢ 
authorivy to take ber; that her request wag 


unprecedented, and thata jail was not w fit 


| lodging for one so celioately nurtured as the 
. daughter of Sir Allyn Dare. Quniedly setting 
‘asics his objections, and the expostniationg 
L! Lex father, the young girl ordered a shawl 
and bonnet to be brought to her, and declared 
her place to be at her father’s side, asserting 
' that he was not well enough to bear the re- 
' moval and spxiety alone, 
‘‘IfSir Allyn Dare be ill, that makes & 
_ difference,” ssid the chief constable, com- 
passionately, losing all faith in the monstrous 
| charge against the baronet as he marked the 
calm demesnonur of the Jatter and the ill. 
concealed exultation of Therwell, ‘* We could 
wait until he feels better, bus we must not lose 
sight of him!" 





CHAPTER XL. 


When the clouds have poured their rain 
Sweeter smell the flowers ; 
Brighest shine heaven's starry train 
In earth s sunless hours, 
Tribulation—patience works 
Hope fram « hence we borrow ; 
Such the hidden good that lurks 
In dark days of sorrow. 
Bernard Barton. 


Tux hours sueceeding the departure of 





Now he raised one | 


Therwell.upon his miesion of revenge pessed 
drearily: enough to Sir.Allyn Dare snd his 
daughter. Each was anxious to encourage 
anc inspirit the other, but their bearts were 
heavy with dread and foreboding. Ilde 
assured her father, with: some faith in her 
own words, that no magistrate could be found 
who would for a moment oonsider any 
charge. against. him, and, as the day passed 
and they remained unmolested, Bir Allyn 
began to hope that he. should be spared the 
humiliation. of. arrest. .and the disgrace of a 
public trial for murder. 

Ilde cid not leave her father during the 
day, even to change her attire. As he 
complained of being cold, she caused a fire to 
be kindled in the state, drawing-room, and he 
sat near it all the day, celdom stirring exoept 
to accompany his {amily to the dining-room 
Bat he did. not relspie into his former 
nervousness and despair. Quiet and self- 
possessed, he yet -fully comprehended his 
sitnation, aud. as Iset dared to look bis 
d)fficulties bravely in. the face. Toe weak- 
ness of years had | cea thrown aside for ever. 

Kate Arsdale, and Mre. Amry, whose 
revelations had wrought such a change in 
Iide's prospeots,, and: who wae now regarded 
as a true friend, remained with the baronet 
and bis daughter, striving, by » kind of forced 
chesrfalness,. to. dissipate the gicom that 
hung heavily over both. 

Thas the day. passed, and evening came. 

The lamps were:lighted in the pendant 
chandeliers,..shedding forth a flood of 
radiance ; the. great bay-window was shut off 
from the main apartment by thick curtains of 


; brocaded silk; the fire behind the glittering 


sending that warrant. 
forced from me. 


Therwell protested against any delay but 


his words were unheeded. 


The two constables were willing to overstey 


the boundaries of strict duty to comfort the 
Btricken father and denghter, and lide thanked 
them with a gratefaol smile that more than re- 
paid them for their unueval kindness. 


To prolong their stay as mach as possible, 


she ordered them to be served with ale and 
simple refreshments, of which they partook 
with a hearty relish, despite the angry re- 
monstrance of Sir Allyn's aconser. 


A little time was thus gained for con: 


sultation between the baronet and his danghter, 
They were in the midst of & discussion about 
counsel when carriage wheele were heard 
coming up the broad avenue, and both started, 
as if apprehensive of another blow. 


The new arrival was that of she party from 


Monrepoe. 


They were ushered into the drawing-room, 


Lord Tressilian foremost, eager to cheer she 
heart of Iide, the magistrate next, anxious tc 
prevent annoyance to Sir Allyn from the con. 
stables, snd, lastly, Su Hough and Lady 
Chellis, equallyager to sppplans the present 
sorrow of Sir Allyn Dare and /lde with a pure 
and lasting joy. 


Ilde uttered a joyfal exclamation, and per- 


mitted her lover to.clasp her in his arms, un- 
conscious that Therwell was scowling darkly 
upon their embrace. 


The magistrate ac vanced to Sir Allyn, shook 


his band warmly, and said,— 


** You must forgive me, my old friend, for 
It was, in & manner, 
I never for an instant really 
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believed you guilty, but things did look 
suspicious, and I should have been blamed if 
I had passed over the evidence unnoticed,"’ 

“You are forgiven,” said Sir Allyn won- 
deringly. 

‘“Hilon, give me the warrant,” said the 
magistrate.” 

The constable in some surprise, handed over 
the docament, and the magistrates quietly laid 
it upon thea fire. 

*‘ Taera,” he aaid; “ you need apprehend 
no more annoyance, Sir Allyn. Can you bsar 
good news? Shawoross lies at the point cf 
death, and has made a full confession of the 
conspiracy against you.” 

The baronet, faint snd almost overcome, 
sank into his chair speechless with joy, Ilde 
flew to him and wept and laughed in her 
delight, Therwell muttered a ourse, and 
attempted to glide from the room, but at a 
signal from the magistrate, the constables, 
who had kept a watch upon him, intercepted 
hi3 movements snd detained him prisoner, 





‘* I oan bardly believe it,” said Sir Allyn,ag | 


soon as he could command his voice. 
‘“‘ Bhawoross has confeesed? You are not 
deceiving me, I hops?” 

‘I will read the confession,” said the 
magistrate, ‘It was madehnot a few minutes 
since, and at this moment Shawoross may be 
dead. Lieten!” 

He took from his pocket the confession, to 
the trath of which the dying Shawoross had 
sworn, stood under the chan“e'ier, and pro- 
ceeded to read as follows,— 

‘TI, Holton Shawoross, am dying, With 
my last breath I desire to do justice to an 
ionocent man who has been accased of an 
anawfalorime. Ten years ago, in the course 
of my professional duties, I was called upon 
to act as nurse to the late Sir Allyn Dara, 





one with the composing draught, the other 
with the laudanum. 

‘‘I was bewildered. I never meant to do it. 
So anrely as I live, I did not mean to take the 
wrong bottle, Bat I did. I poured outa 
draught of the laudanum and brought it to 
the baronet. He was too excited to notices 
the d ff«renoe, the colour being the same. 

“* He took the poison and fell asleep. Mr. 
Allyn watohed him awhile, his anger vanish. 
ing when he saw how pale and cold his father 
looked. Taen he knelt d)vn beside him, hid 
his face in the blankets acd cried. 

**Toerwell looked at the blanket, smelled 
the glass into which I had poured the 
medicine, then came and whispered to 
Hoadley and me. He said that Sir Allyn was 
dead ard that I had killed him. He esid he 
hated Mr. Allyn and wanted revenge, He 
promised Hoadley and me money it he would 
say that Mr, Allyn had poisoned hie father. 
I was afraid and [ ajreed to doso. Hoadley 
wanted money, and he alao agreed. 

* Sir Allyn never woke. When his son got 
off hia kaees he saw that his father was dead. 
Then Taerwell stepped up to him, while he 
was stapefied, and accased him of poisoning 
the old gentieman. And Hoadley and I said 
we had aeen him pat something into the glass, 
not suspectingit was poison. The poor yoang 
man was horrified. He deolared hia 
innocence, Bat we were three against one. 

‘* Mr. Allyn had a proud, sweet young wife, 
and a lovely little daaghter. He could not 
bring shame upon them. He hadn’ta great 


| deatot conrage. He saw three of us ready 


to swear away hia life. Te dootora conid 


| prove his father died bv poison, He knew 
| not what to do. And so, to keep us silent 


father of the present baronet of the same | 


name, The present baronet, then Mr. Aliyn 
Dare, was a wili young man, with a great 
many cebdts, His father was a severe old 
gentleman who allowed his son a certain 
allowance, and utterly refased to pay hia 
dsabts or increase the allowance when he went 
bayond it, These facts I learned before I had 
been in the house twenty-four houre. I also 


aod to preserve his honour, he signed a com. 
pact shat Taer well drew up, and Hoadley and 
I were the witnesser. 

* Be:ides all these reasons, Mr. Allyn had 


| another that would have told against him. 


discovered that Vincent Therwell, the late | 


bsronet’s seeretary, had established a strong 


influence over his employer, but that no one . 


else iiked him. Mr. Allyn especially detested 
him, and Therwell hated Mr. Allyn, 

“TI bad been at Edenconrt several weeks, 
during which time I had learned a treat deal 
mcrae about the family. Sir Allyn took 
opiam every day, and this habit greatly 
aggravated his malady, He kept the fact 
secrat, hia valet, Hoadley, proour:ng the drog 
for him. Therwell knew it, and so did I, 
but the physician and Mr. Allyn did not 
enapass it, 

‘Ona afsernoon—it was the twenty-second 
of April, and a dreary, rainy day—I had been 
Waiting upon the invalid ag usval, Hoadley, 
the valet, was with me. Sir Allyn had 
apparently fallen asleep, and Hoadley and I 





sa? down in the shadow of she cartain at one | 


side of the bed. We were almost hidden from 
obeervation. Therwvell cace in, and his 
coming awakaned the baronet. Toerwell went 
up to him and told him a long stcry about 
Mr. Allyn's extravaganciee, and hinted that 
Mer. Allyn had told him that he wished hia 
father dead. Sir Allyn was dreadfaily 
€). raged,"’ 

** He sent for his gon directly. Tnere was 
a fearfal acene between father and son. Mr. 
Allyn denied what Therwéll had said, bat 
Sir Allyn refased to believehim, He oriered 
his son to take his wife and child and leave 
the house within the hour, Mr. Allyn 
declared he would not go. 

Tae baronet wore himself ous with hia 
fary at last. He called ma to give him a 
composing draught the doctor had lefs for 
him. I got up, trembling and frightened, 
and went tothe bed. Mr. Allyn was standing 
beside it, and behind him was Therwell 
To rs vere two bottles on the medicine-stand, 


. 





In his anger at his father’s unreasonableness, 
he bad made serious threats that would Lave 
convinced many of hia guilt. 

“Toe end was—he signed the compact. 
Afterwards, he gave me money, and I went 
away from Edenville, for I couldn't bear to 
see his face after I had wronged him. He ia 
innocent, I swear it, with my dying breath. 
And the guilt, it guilt there was, was mine, I 
also declare that Vincent Therwell and 
William Hoadley forced me into this con- 
spiracy against the present Sir Allyn Dare 
under the penalty of giving me up on a charge 
of marder.” 

Toat was all, except the signature. Bat it 
was enough to lift a terrible weight of woe 
from the poor weak baronet's heart : enough 
to thrill Ide's soul with a sweeter and more 
intense tappiness than she had ever felt; 
enongh to inspire Lord Tressilian with tender 
pity for the wronged Sir Ailyn; and enough 
to take away for ever the cloud from the 
honee of Dare. 

The party thronged about the baronet. over- 
whelmirg him with their congratalations. 
For some moments @ miniatare babel reigned. 
Bas when the confasion had subsided the 
magistrate said,— 

** It may be some comfort to you Sir Allyn, 
to punish your enemy as he deserves, He can 
be incicted for conspiracy ——" 

‘* No interrapted the baronet, hie gentle face 
altogether transfigured by his happiness, “I 
do not wish to make this unhappy affair 


| public. I am free at last, and will leave hia 
} panishment te an avenging heaven. Let him 


oO} 
. Therwell was expelled with ignominy from 
the mansion of which he had expected on the 
morrow to be the master. 

Then Sir Allyn turned to Lady Chellis and 
thanked her anew for her effisient assistance 
in hie darkest hour. He next took the hand 
of Lord Tressilian, and said,— 

* Gay, it is to you that I owe this confession 
of Shawoross. If you had not pursued him 
and tracked him to Monrepos, I should have 
slept to-night in a felon’s cell, I cannot fiad 





— 


words to thank you snfficiently. Bat this 
shall be your reward!" 

He took one hand of the blushing Ilde and 
laid it in that of Lord Treseilian. 

The gift thas bestowed was ratified a few 
weeks later in the little sharch of E¢enville by 
the good clergyman who had known her from 
her infancy. The young couple were married 
on 4 lovely sun-lit morning, and never did a 
fairer bride wear an orange. wreath than Ilde 
Dare, nor a prouder handeomer bridegroom 
kneel before the alsar than Lord Tressilian., 

That sunny bridal morning bade fair to be. 
come the emblem of their united lives. 

Sir Atlyn Dare haa recovered his strength 
and has gained new vigour. He has taken hia 
place again in the world among menof hia age 
and position, and his children are growing 
pronder of him every day. The shadows of 
the past are all dissipated, and he looks at life 
now with anclouded gaze, and wonders some. 
times at his past weakness and follies. 

Kate Arsdale hag lefs E iencoart for a home 
of her own, but Ilde still cherishes her as a 
sister, 

Mra, Amry bas & pleasant home at Eden. 
court, where she expecta always to remain. 
Her daughter, Annie Therwell, died in the 
asylam, breathing out her life gently, and 
never awakening toa remembrance of her past 
sufferings. 

Sir Hagh and Lady Chellis, whose deatiny 
had been so strangely interwoven at the last 
with that of the Dares, concladed, from their 
increasing happiness, that their marriage had 
been the reault of a divine and blessed Pcovi- 
dence. Miss Dorothy, who still lives, and still 
delights in caustic speeches, coincides with 
them in this opinion, and has finally made her 
will in her grand. nephew's favour, leaving the 
heathen natives of Africa to floarish in their 
original costumes. She resides with Sir Hagh 
and Adah, par! of the time at Hawke Nest, 
and the rest of the time at Monrepos, and con- 
tinnes as keen and sharp-sighted as on the 
osoasion of her memorable interview with Mr. 
Wilmer. 

Of that unhappy man nothing but what we 
have recorded is positively known. A tall, 
thin gentleman, corresponding in every parti- 
onlar to bia description, was afserwarda seen 
abroad, in company with hia wife, a person 
resembling Mra. Barrat. This gentleman, at 
a foreign watering-place, had a quarrel, and, 
afterwards, a desperate encounter, with & 
atout, short-statured man, in which the latter 
was instantly killed, and the former mortally 
wounded, 

The atout man’s name was ascertained to ba 
Vincent Therwell. His opponent was sup- 
posed to be Adah’s false guardian, Mr. 
Wilmer. 

In the possession of unalloyed happiness we 
leave the Tressilians and the Chellices. Taers 
is a firm friendship between the two families, 
which is deeper than that which usually 
sabsista between relatives, because founded 
upon a tie stronger than that of blood. And 
the sun of happinesa which shines upon one 
family shines equally upon the other. Through 
the portal of a mysterions marriage with an 
unknown bride Sir Hagh has entered upon 4 
life of noble sims and splendid prosperity ; 
and through many sorrows and terrors Ilde 
Dare has found the sweetest rest, and peace 
in the sheltering and adoring love of her young 
husband. 

[THE END.] 








Custom ordains certain cakes called pop- 
ladies to be eaten at St. Albans apon New 
Year's Day. The poplady is very similar to 
the hot cross bun, but in shape it is long and 
narrow, being intended presumably to repte- 
sent the human figure, to whioh end it is oros- 
mented with a couple of currants to represert 
eyes, with another one lower down to mark 
the mouth. Who and what the original pop- 
lady was, and why she is eaten in effigy upon 
the firet day of the year are questions which 
still await answers. 
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No animal has more than five toes, digits or 
claws to each foot or limb. The horse is one. 
toed, the ox two-toed, the rhinoceros is three- 
toed, the hippopotamus is four toed, and the 
elephant and hundreds of other animals are 
five-toed. 

Tue oddest notions seem to be entertained 
about the arrangements which are made for 
the Queen’s journeys. It is trae that they 
are minute and elaborate, but they do not 
involve the employment of 20,000 men along 
the line of route to Scotland as some people 
imagine. It may interest some of our readers 
to know that the principal details which are 
invariably insisted upon:—A pilot engine 
provided in foggy 
weather with hand and fog signals, travela 
along the whole route exactly ten minutes in 
advance of the Royal train; both the pilot 
engine and the Royal train are worked under 
the strict block systom, and the line is kept 
absolutely clear of all obstructions for fifteen 
minutes before the passing of the pilot, and 
goods trains muet be shunted thirty minutes 
before the passing of the pilot; no train, 
except ger trains, are allowed to travel 
nang the opposite lin to the Royal train 
within fifteen minutes of its being due; the 
danger signals are kept on at all stations 
after the Royal train has passed, and no train 
or engine is allowed to proceed until the 
Royal train has been signalled as clear of the 
next station in advance; station. masters, 
superintendents, pointemen, gatesmen, plate- 
layers, and gangers are all ordered to their 
posts and held personally responsible for 
details during the journey, and telegraph 
clerks at all stations on the route have to be 
at their instruments fifteen mintes before the 
starting of the Royal train, and are not 
allowed to leave on any pretence whatever 
until the journey is completed. It will be 
seen by this that an accident to a Royal train 
is, humanly speaking, impossible; yet with 
the exception of arrangements in 
connection with the clearing of the line, there 
is little that ie not done habitually for ordinary 
passengers when the block system is properly 
carried out, 





Ix the matter of courtships and weddings 
Scottish people preserve an extraordinary 
number of peculiar customs and fancifal 
superstitions. It is deemed unlucky to alter 
the firat width of an engagement ring. Many 
troths have been broken as a result. The 
giving of brooches and pins by lovers is full of 
ill consequencee. No young man or woman, 
in the tender relation, will take a pin from 
the other without returning the same after 
use. Pins, needles, etc,, are all emblematic 
of the cessation of friendship and affection. 
It is very fortunate for the bride to wear 
some borrowed article of apparel at her 
wedding. If swine cross the path of the 
bridal party before it, it is an omen of the 
direst import; but if they should cross its 
path behind the party, it would be a bappy 
augury. A wedding after sunset entaile on 
the bride a joyless life, the loss of children, 
and an early grave. In the south of Scotland 
& rainy day for a marriage ie an unlucky one. 
The bride ie then called ‘‘a greetin bride ;"”” 
whereas, ‘' Blest is the bride that the sun 
shines on.” To “rub shoulders” with the 
bride is a sign of speedy marriage ; the ficat 
among the unmarried female friends who 
euoceeds in doing it will be the firet to wed; 
and I bave myeelf witnessed scrambles on the 
part of buxom Scotch lasses for precedence 
quite closely approaching fistio. ff. As a 
newly married wife first enters her new home 
some elderly person must throw a cake of 
shortbread into the door before her. Oase 
fecuring @ piece of cheese cut with the bride's 
own hand before she has left the wedding 
feast, is certain to be shortly happily married. 
And it is everywhere in Scotland ae in- 
suspicious for the bride’s mother to be present 
&t a wedding as it is unforsmnate in our 
country to have the same individual arrive, to | 
remain, at any subsequent period. ' 








CONSTANCE CAREW. 


i 
CHAPTER XXY. 
ALFRED, WE MEET AGAIN ! ” 


On enteriog Kilworthy House, Eric Balder- 
son's firat question is concerning Sir Wilfred 
Marshall, 

‘“‘He’s better, sir; but he isn’t out of 
danger,” the servant replies, in a low tone. 
* The doctors have been with him again since 
you went out.” 

“Thank you,” he replies, and then goes 
direct to the room, where Oonstance and her 
father are expecting him. 

Oar heroine, who is by far the more anxious 
of the two, is working industriously upon that 
afternoon tea-cloth, into which seems to have 
been woven in cross-stitch the story of all her 


grief, 

Nobody but herself could read that story in 
the flowers and leaves that adorn it, but Con- 
stance could tell you that that flower was worked 
on the first evening Sir Wilfred spent with her 
father and herself after her return from 
school; this one on another occasion, and s0 
on through the brief chapter of this portion of 
her life's history. 

This evening she could not read, for her 
mind is too distracted to be able to fix is upon 
any subject, beyond her own anxiety and 
experience, for any length of time. 

Neither she nor her father are inclined to 
talk much, and so she has taken up this work 
co, perhaps because it is so distasteful to 

er. 

She glances up with a question in her eyes 
as the artist enters the room, and he, fall of 
his last discovery, says, eagerly,— 

“TI have jast spoken to Alfred Rendlemere, 


the man who sprang out of the train, the 


‘Have you seen the Frelcavens, Mrs, I 
mean?” 

‘* Yes, I have jast come from her house,” is 
the reply. 

‘* What did she say? Did she ask for me?” 
questions the Captain, eagerly. 

**No, I don’t think your name was men. 
tioned,’’ says Balderson, carelessly, ‘' I hadn't 
&@D opportunity of saying anything about you 
because there was company, bas I eaid [ 
would call in the morning to see her.”’ 

*‘Company!” echoes Captain Carsw. 
‘* Who was there?’ 

‘*Myra Barlow and a solicitor named 
Wharton, who seems very anxious to step 
into your shoes, so I don’t think you will huve 
any difficulty in vacating them.” 

‘*A common, vulgar fellow!” ories the 
Captain, disdainfally. ‘He only wante to 
marry the widow for her money !” 

“IT am afraid she wouldn’t have many 
suitors if she were poor,’’ returns the artist, 
drily, and his companion turns away conscious 
that there is much truth in his observaticn, 
though he does not like to admit it. 

Fortunately the supper tray is brought ic 
at this moment. Constance returns, sand 
conversation becomes general, the condition 
of the wounded Baronet giving them all cause 
for anxiety. 

The doctors had given such confident hopes 
of his recovery when the ballet was success- 
fully extracted, then came a relapse, and now, 
though the fever has slightly abated, Con. 
stance is so anxious about him, that now and 
again the tears unbidden come into her eyes, 

Presently, Captain Carew leaves the room, 
and Eric Balderson, who has finished hia 
light repast, remarke significantly,— 

‘I have seen your enemy.” 

‘*Ah! what did he say?” she asks, fever- 
ishly. 

He tells her briefly as possible, and she, 


same whom that villainous lawyer accused | unnerved as she has been by the exciting 
you of murdering !'’ he adds, addressing Con-| events of the day, clasps her hands tightly, 


stance. 
* Where, where?” she asks, excitedly. 


and says fearfully,— 


“T am afraid of that man! He will co 





* At your gate; but he has escaped me, He Sir Wilfred or me some dreadfal miechief 
darted away when I addressed him by name,’ | before it is al! over!” 


he replies, and then he repeats what actually 
passed between them. 
“Tam sorry you could not detain him,” 


' pays Constance; ‘his anxiety about Sir 


‘*He will no doubt if he has the chance," 
'aseents the artist, ‘and the drfficulty before 
> me is that, although I haven't the leaet donbs 

that it was he who shot Sir Wilfrid, I don't 


Wilfred shows that he feels some gratitude see how I can prove it until onr friend can 


towards him ; but the police ought to be com- 
municated with. He may leave Teigomonth 
to-night.” 

* He has done nothing to warrent us in call- 
ing in the aid of the police,” says Erio, 
gravely. ‘‘ He may have hidden bimeelf from 
his friends, but that is hie business and theirs, 
not ours; besides, he is sure to be found again 
soon. Perhsps now he has been recognised 
he may throw off this disguise of his own 
accord. In any case, provided we can prove 
that he is alive, what he does or fails to do 
does not concern us.” 

“* I quite agree with you,” exclaime Cuptain 
Carew, warmly, ‘1 was hia mysterjous dis- 
appearance, coupled with other circumstances 
that has created all the bother, and he ought 
to be made to see the error of his ways. But 
that he should run away from that Margaret 
Saunderson I can quite understand. I 
should have done the same had I been in his 
place.” 

‘* Margaret is a very sweet and gentle girl, 
though I am afraid she has been pre jadiced 
against me,” says Constance, rising and about 
to leave the room. Then she asks, timidly, 
‘Would there be any harm in my sending 
round to teli her that you have seen him, Mr. 
Baldereon ?" 

“I don't think I would do g0 to-night,” he 


an and Captain Oarew ssys, emphati- } 


— 

** Don't do anything of the kind. It is past 
ten, I’m sure Balderson is hungry, let us 
have a bit of supper, jast order it yourself 
please, dear.” 

And as bis daughter goes to obey his orders, 
he asks, nervously,— 


himeelf speak. Hark! What noise is that?’ 
* Papa and Myra quarrelling!"’ cries Con- 

stance, recognising the voices. ‘Ob, this is 
too bad!” 

| §he moves towards the door as she speaks, 
bat the artist is before her, and in a few 
seconds he returns, bringing the Captain and 
Myra both with him. 

| ‘Papa, have you forgotten who is ill in the 
house?" asks Constance, reproachfally. 

| Thad forgotten for the moment,” replies 

her father, penitently ; ‘but I cannot and 

| will not continue to be insulted by this girl!’ 
pointing indignantly at Myra. 

| ‘I baven’t inealted you, but I’m not going 

to be dictated to !”’ retorts that young person 

defiantly, ‘‘Fiying at me for being out late, 
when it’s only just eleven o'clock.” 

‘*T requested yon to leave the house nearly 
a week ago!” cries Captain Carew, “and you 
are still here!” 

‘Yes, 'twas very rude to tell me to go!” 
anewers Myra, insolently, ‘‘and I’m going 
soon, when its convenient—I wish I knew 
where.” 
| This last sotto voce. 

Bhe is a handsome, impudent-lcoking little 
| nipx to-night, 

Her cheeks are flashed, her eyes are bright, 
her Irps are red, and she is savagely, though 
unconsciously, pulling threads of silk out of 
| the sash of the frcck she wears. 
| Osher girle, in similar ciroumstances, would 

be meek and humble, for to night she bas 
been doubly defeated. She has tried hard 
| to get an invitation from the Treleavens to 
transfer herself from Kilworthy Houce to 
' their abode, and bas completely failed 
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On her way home, accompanied by James | at you in vain; and she is going to study art, 


Trealeaven, she has tried without success to 
surn the young man's professed admiration 
into something like a proposal for an im- 
mediate marriage. 

Bat here sgain she has not succeeded, 
partly because he is not in a position to 
maintain a wife who has no money of her 
own, bus principally, it must be admitted, 
on account of her extreme yonth, and he 
had talked about an engagement of three or 


_ 


too, and you are going to help her, of course? 
I hope you'll ask me to the wedding,’ with a 
spitefal little laugh. 

“Oar wedding will be much too modest to 
be graced by your presence, Myra,” retarns 
the artist, with quiet scorn. “Bat your 
affairs, not mine, are what-we are discussing 
to-night; and I tell you frankly that anless 


| you decide by the morning to take either of 


four years daration, until Myra lost her | 


temper and left him at the gate, without so 
much as saying good-night, 

Is was in shia frame of mind that she 
met Captain Carew's rebuke about staying 
out so late at night and here she stands 
rebellious and defiant, palling hear sash to 
Pieces, determined not to apologise or to eat 
one crumb of humble pie, bat, with this 
exception, not Knowing whither to go or 
what to do. 

Coustance feels 
with her. 
how reckless of consequences she is when 
these fise of ill.hamoar are upon her, and 


quite unequal to cope 


the two coarses I have suggested to you I 
shall telegraph to your Auat Mary to fetch 
you at onos, You have trespacssed far. too 
long upon Captain Oasrew's hospitality, and 
you must leave this house to-morrow, go 
where you will."’ 

Myra so far forgets heraffsctation of being 
grown up as to makea grimace at Balderson 
when he pauses, @ foolieh, childish action 
which might provoke his mirth if he did not 


' feel so sthoroaghly annoyed with her, 


Ge ia vexed a little with himeslf, too, for 


| he does not yet know if he shall ask Edith 


Ste knows Myra of old, knows | 


Calver to become his wife, and he has been 


| provoked into speaking of ‘our marriage” as 


she is now only anxious to get away from | 


her and to avoid anything that can prolong 
the quarrel. 
So she takes her father’s arm and speaks 


to him in a low tone, tries to lead him from | 


the room, and probably would not sacoeed, 
if Eric Balderson did not say, persuasively,— 

‘Youd betser leave her to me; I'll settle 
this matter.”’ ‘ ” i 

Aad thus persuaded, Captain Carow al- 
lows himself tc bs led away by his daughter. 

Myra remains master of the field, yet 
hers is but a barren victory. 

Her quick ears have detected that they wera 
all talking together ia low tones, though she 
could not distiagnish the words they uttered. 

At the sound of the gentle closing of the 
door, however, ane tarne round sharply, per- 
ccivea that she aad the artist are alone, and 
thongh she qusils a little under the dis- 
approving glance of hie brilliant eyes, she 
throws off a certain amonaot of restraint, 
having knowo him as she has for several 
years. and asks coolly, almost insolently,— 

‘* Well, what are you going to say to m3?" 

‘'Toat you mast leave this house to- 
morrow,” he answers, firmly, i 

“Qh, [don't want to stay if I know where 
to go,” abe retorss, flinging herself upon a 
chair and beginning to admire the toes of her 
shoes. “It's deadly-livety here, goodaess 
knows. I shonid think a hospital would bea 

olly place compsred with this house.” 

Eric shraga hia shon!dera. Her bravado ig 
benesth his notice, bat he says, quietly,— 

* You know what your Aant Caroline wrote 
to you. She wishes you to go back at once to 
Denborongh House as articled pupil. You 
can make all your preparations to-night. I 
will telegraph in the morning the time at 
which you will arrive in town, and will see 
you off myself.” 

“I's awfally condescending of you, but I 
don't chose to leave Teignmonath jast at 
present,”’ she gays, disdainfally, kicking a 
hassook with her toes and seeming mach more 
interested in this performance than in what 
he is saying to her. 

“Very well,” he resumes, unrofflsd by her 
insolence, ‘there ia another alternative open 
to you. Misa Calver wiehes to leave her 


if it were already a settled thing. 

* You had better come to some decision by 
the morning,” he remarks, coolly; then he 
takes up a book and, doss not observe how 
Myra leaves the room with her nose high in 
the air, ag though she would thas show her 
contempt for him, 

Bat a change comes over Myra's apirita 
before the morning dawas. Nobody kaowa 
better than herself how completely dependent 
she is apon the goodwill of the very people 
whom she has been unwise enough to dety; 


Wiltred wanted to find Mr, Rendlemere, and 
get his permission to tell me, but you know 
he wae shot as he left the house, and he has 
not been able to speak to any. of us since,” 

‘* He mustn't publish the details, we must 
keep it secret that he tried to take hie own 
lite,"" cries Margaret, quickly. ‘He wasn’t 
reaponsible for his actions at the time; it was 
that sanstroke, Who knows that he tried to 
commit suicide besides you and Bir ‘Wilfred 
andi?” 

* Oaly Me. Balderson,” replies Constance, 

“TI told him yesterday, so that he migh: 
underatand all, and heip me to get things 
straight for others,’if not for myself.” 

“Ab! how is Sir Wilfred? I had forgotten 
to ask,” inquires Margaret. 

© He is alive,” is the anawer, uttered ‘with 
&@ deep sigh. “More, I dare not say with 
certainty ; after the operation I thought hs 
would get’ well directly, oat afserwards he 
grew’worse. I can't stay mach longer, though 
I am not allowed to nurae him, I don’t like to 
be out of the house,” 

At this moment, Eric Balderson who had 
accompanied Constance to the door of the 
house, and had been passing the time by 
strolling slong the street, now enters the 
gitting-room abroptly and ‘without’ apoloz7 
exslaime,— 

“ Misa Sanderson, pat om your hat at 9203 
and come with ms quickly, yoa haven't a 
minute to spare, you also Miss Osrew. This 
way, bat don’t appear to take any particular 
notice of anybody till { gave you a siga.” 

Wishont asking a question they obey, and 
‘they have walked a short distance, when 





and thus it is that when Constance Oarew Baiderson directs their attention to a man, 
staria immediately afser breakfast to see dressed ag a labourer, who is standiag beforea 
Margaret Ssanderson she ia the bearer of @ atationer’s shop by the door of which are 


message to the effect that Myrcais willing to 


| fill Edis Calver's place it Mes, Ralatone will 











sitaation at once; the lady whose governess | 


she ia cannot find a sanbstitate immediately, 
and she woold probably take you for the time 
being if you apply to her in the morning.” 

“Lil be hanged if I do!" ia her more em- 
phatic than ladylike exclamation, and she 
jamps from her chair and stamps her foot 
passionately, ‘“ That kind of thing may suit 
Misa Catver, it won't snis me.” 

“I don’t suppose that anybody would en- 
gage your services except on an emergency 
who had once had Miss Calver,” replies Erio 
Balderson, 80 carelessly that it stings Myra 
into saying,— 


“ Ab | Edith Calyer hasn't looked adoringly waa rescaod,” Constance continues, 


accept her as @ aubstisate, 

When Sonstance makes this tardy visit she 
is fall of affection aud sympathy for her 
former schoolfellow, and she is therefore a 
little chilled by the manner in which Margaret 
receives her. 

Oar heroine, howevar, has come with a 
purgose. The time she intends to stay here 
ig short, and unheediag the onillinese of her 
reception, She dashes. into her subject at 
onos by sayiag,— 

‘‘[ wanted to send 40 you last night, bat 
they told mo it was too late, Mr, Raadlemera 
is, or was, last night, in Teignmoath, Mr. 
Balderson spoke with him at oar gate.” 

* Alfred alive, and: near mal" ories 
Margaret, starting to her ‘fees, olasping her 
hands, and standing like one transfixed, then 
with a sob, she aske repcosohfally, — 

“‘ Why ia he not here with me? Why did 
you notsend?"’ 

‘* We coald not bring him, he darted away 
directly he was recogaised,’’ replies Constance, 
gravely. 

“Qo he must be mad! mad!" groans 
Margaret, sadly, 

Tne saffsriogs of the last few weeks, have 


| Changed ‘her greatly, thoagh she ia still pretty 


and gentle, and Constance ventures to say 
with tender sympathy,— 

‘* Yes, Iam afraid he ie mad, dear, it ia a 
eg you found it oat before you married 

im."’ 

Margaret frowas, angrily, then she says 
emphatically,— 

"I dou’t agree with you, nothing canbe a 


| meray that takes hia from me.” 


Constance is silent. Waoat oan she say 
after sach 4 sentiment ag this. 

Pressatly she aske abraptly,— 

‘* What became of him in the tunnel, you | 
know, I'm sare you do?” 

“IT will tell you all I know,” replies our! 


| posters, newspapers, and periodicals. 
“ Taat is the ‘man I want you to observe,” 
gays the artist to Margarets. ‘“‘ We will stand 

;roaad him so that he mast face us."’ 
| Maryaret's face is very pate, her heart beata 
qaickiy, bat she doss-not uvter a word aniil 
the man tarng round carelessly about to walk 


way. 

Tn doing so he recognises Constance, and to 
avoid her gaza takes = step in another 
| direction, to ba met by Margaret Saunderson, 
who gaya, faintly,— 

*' Alfred, we meet again !”’ 

For a moment he = hesitates, doubttal 
whether to fly or to face the: situation, then 
with the ease of a well-bred gentleman, he 
takes her hand, and and says, gently,— 

“[ had» no idea: that you were: in this 

placs,” 
|" Osherqias he would have taken himself 
elaewhere,"’ remarks Balderson, in a low tone 
to Constanes ; * bat hereis Mies Calver coming 
up'the street, les us go and meet her." 








CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SILVER LINING, 


‘You are early thie. morning” remarks 
Edith Oalver, with momentary jealousy, a3 
| she greets the handsome couple, who advance 

to meet her. . 

* Yaa, I have been to see Margaret Sauader- 
80a,” replies Constance, calmly, ‘and I am 
anxious to rejarn home ag quickly ad 

| possible. 

| Edith glances past the speaker, perceives 
| the odd couple waiking slowly dowa the atrees, 
and she asks, carioasly,— 

“ Wao ia that strange-looking man: talkiag 
to Maggie?" 

*‘ Can’s you guess? aska our heroine, in 
such‘ tone that Edith exclaims, qaickly,— 

‘s How wonderfal | She hag recognised him! 





| heroine, kindly, and she does so, adding the He spoke to me the other day, and f wondered 


few words which Sic Wilfred Marshall had at a man: with such:a face wearing euch 

told her, aboat his haviag saved the man's clothes; but my mind was too mach oc :apied 

life, and of the promise-of secrecy which he with other mattera to give:much thought to 

had given. jhim, I suppose thatis really Alfred Rendle- 
“‘T cannot giva you any detaila of how he mere?” 

‘‘Sie’ “Yes, and I owe almost all that I have 
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guffered siace I left school, to his eccentricity," 
replies Constance, sadly. : 

She is thinking of Sir Wilfted Marshall as 
sho speaks, and is wondering if his precious 
life is to be one of the forfeits for this man’s 

lly. 
“ee may come ont of evil,” remarks 
Balderson, sthoughtfally, ‘and some of ua 


might never have known the good stuff of | 


q@hich others were made, but for this trial. 
Don's you think Iam right, Mies Calver?” 

‘Perhaps you are,” she-assents, “‘ bat Iam 
goarcely in & condition.to givaan opinion upon 
any sabject, I am so greatly upset this mora- 
ing.” 

‘‘Ah! that reminds me that-we have a 
message for you from Myra Barlow,” says 
Constance. quickly; ‘*bad, Mr. Balderson, 
you will tell Edith all about is, won't you? I 
want to ges home as quickly aa possible; I 
shal! see both of you agaia to-day.” 

/ “ We will take you to your door,” says the 
artis: 

“No, I would rather thas you didn't; there 
is Mr, Oatohball, coming»ap the street, only 
keep him in sight so that he does not follow 
me.” 

“ H3 shan'é do that,"’ replies Balderson, in 
qick, ba) emphatic tones; then, as Con- 
stanca walkeqaickly away, he turns, rejoing 





Margaret Saumderson,aad says eignificantly,— | 


‘‘ Here comes*the lawyer who brought a 

charge of mutder: against. Misi Carew; the 
leass you cam do’now isto introdacs him to 
your friend.” 
» Margaret looks startled and nervous, while 
Rio ilemere matters something abous wishing 
#0 changs hid clothes firat, bu: Balderson is 
in no mood to be terifled with; for aught he 
oan fell the man may again disappsar, and he 
gays, resolately,— ZS cath 

“I will introdace fim if you prefer it.” 


ton are together waitiag in the office, having 
coms; here to demand the delivery of certain 
securities belonging to the former of which he 
has managed to ges possession, 

He says, truly enoagh that the papers are 
not here, bat promises to deliver them within 
& week, and the couple, disappointed though 
they are at the delay, leave him at length, and 
take the train for Exeter, where they intend 
to be secretly married 

Mesnwhile Eric Baldsrson and Edith 
Calver having parted from/Margaret and: her 
singularly attired companion, walk down to 
the-store, 

“T haveonly 4 few miautes to spare,” says 
Edith, “bat I muet tell you something that 
troubles"me. You spoke of a pistol jast 
now?” 

“Yes, that rascally lawyer would have 
given me the benefis of its comtents if I had 
not-@¢aken it fron: him: last nigtit.”’ 

‘Pasa he had two,” cries the girl) ner- 
vously; ‘for I know where he hag hidden the 
other.’’ 

And then he tells her companion how Oatoh- 
ball)who ia still staying in his sister's house, 
came home the same night, on which the 
cowardly attack was made upon Sir Wilfred 
Marshall, and how in the early dawa he crept 
up to'she box-room. 

“T only summoned courage this morning ta 
fiad out what is was he had hidden,”’ she con. 
tinaes. ‘Everything was locked bat an 


empty portmanteaa that had been in my. 


room, that was closed only: by a spring, and 
On opening it [ found a revolver I didn’t dare 


*¢0 touch it, bat I saw that the maker's name 


! 


' 


No; I should like him to know that he is . 


mistaken,” Margaret replies with an appeal. 


| 


ing glanoe at the man whose erratic bshaviour | 


hai caused her so mach saffering. 

He woald escape from the introdustion if 
he could, bat Eric Balderson’s brilliantly 
piercing eyes are upon him with: magnetic 


power, and he knowa: that if he were to . 


atiemps to fly, the latter would speedily: over- 
jake and capsare him, 

So he stands still while Oatchball,-rather 
wondering at the group, comes. boldly: on, 
determined to show the: artist that he does 
not fearhim.. He ia a little surprised there- 
fore when Miss Saundereon steps forward and 
gays,— 

“ Mr. Catchbull, I shall not have #0:trouble 
you any more; this ia Mr. Alfred: Rendle- 
mera,” 

An exprsasion‘of blank dismay comes-over 
the lawyer's countenance :: with :this‘man's 
re-appearance the ground seem@ to be out 
from ander his feet; the:terror whiok he held 
over the head of Constance has saddenly 
malted im his grasp, and:he:is dumbfounded 
for she momenty until het meets the eye ef 


Eric Balderaon, then ‘he: pulls htamelt togester: 


suddenly, and lifving: an! eye ghwss which: he 
Wears out of affeotation, rather thamloas<of 


sight, he surveys Alfred .Rendlemereiwitt a- 


— Oglance, : and: says,“ con tenpt- 
Ouse Ji— 

“T should ever havey expected ‘to: find a 
gentleman-in those:clothes'}”’ 

There is something so insulting ia his voice 


and manner; ‘that; Rendlenrera ia about to: 


resent it with hie fists when. Balderaon ‘says, 
s00thiagly,— 

“* Don't noties the barking:of a beaten-our ; 
besi?es, he may have another pistol about 
him. I disarmed him ot:one tast-night.” 

Cstohball hears what the. artist says, but 

8 walks’ away ‘quickly: without uttering 
auother word ; he’ ie a besten cur, he knows 
it, sad since the tide has begun to turn, who 
San day that it will not overtake him, as he 
hastens to his office intending to shut himself 
in his own room and review the situation. 





=< 


was ‘ Doabson.’" 

“Toen it is the fellow of the one I took 
from him,” exclaim: Baldergon; ‘‘ bat are 
you quite sare that previous to that night the 
portmantead was empty?” 

“‘Qaite sure,” ia the anawer, ‘the house- 
maid could’ say the sam3, No doubs she 
believes it to be empty still.” 

“Your discovery will be valuable if Sir 
Wiltred dies, or if he did not recognise hia 
assailant,” remarks Balderson, for the present 
say nothing abont it. And now, don’é you 
think you had better leave your situation at 
once as Myra has conzented to take your 
place?”’ 

‘*T do, I shall ba delighted to be fre3,” is the 
answer, with sach a sigh of relief that Eric 
oan well understand how galling has been her 
thraldom, 

‘“*Woen you are free you will join your 
friend, Miss Saanderson, I suppose ?'’ he asks, 
slowly. 

‘* Yea, I have promised to do ao for a time,” 
she replies, ‘‘What our movements will be 
I cannot aay, bat directly I gat to London I 
intend to work hard to prepare myself to be a 
student at the Royal Academy.” 

‘*T shoaldn’t be in a hurry to take any 
decided step in that direction,” he says, 
masingly. ‘Indeed, I have something more 
personal to suggest to you. [I tell you frankly 
I shoald wait for a more favourable occasion, 
when oue minds were lesa fall of the perplexi- 
ties of our friends; but shat impertinent little 
minx, Myra Barlow, provoked me into mak- 
ing a remark last night which she is pretty 
gure to repsat, and which you might consider 
a@ liberty if I did not firas ask you, as I now 


:do. te becomes my wife?” 


He speaks so slowly that Edith could well 
believe he has learnt his lesson off by heart. 
There ig nothing of the tender, passionate 
lover in’ his words or ‘gaz3; nay, he avoids 
looking at her as he speaks; and she, loving 
him so-devatedlp as she does, is for a moment 
tempted to accept his hand upon any terms. 
Then pride and self-respect comes to her 
resous, To -be his wife and to be conscious 


. that he doesnot love her, would be worse than 


death ;* worse, far worse than living single for 
the rest of her days. 
So, afser that brief temptation, she steadiea 


at here another disagreeable surprise | her voice and asks, timidly,— 


awaitshim, Mes, Teeleaven and Mr, Whar- 


‘Do you ask me because of what you 


— to Myra, or because—beoause you love 
me “ 

‘‘Am I the man to ask such a queation of 
any woman if I did not love her?’ he asks, 
with such an intensity of feeling in hia expres- 
sive eyes, that she breathes a deep sigh of 
happiness, and says, impulsively,— 

‘No, I don't believe that you would, ani 
you know that [ love you!" 

‘* Toe knowledge makes me very happy,” he 
replies reverently. ‘'I pray Heaven that I 
May be worthy of a pure woman a Jove!" 

Then he bends and kicses her, and thas 
they plight their troth. 

* a * * 

Several things happen in the days whioh 

follow, and I oan only briefly enumerate 
them, 
The fizat of these is the flight and tragia fate 
of Mr. Leonard Oatchball. Atcer the death 
ofthe senior partner he had had she affairs of 
the fiem completely in his own hands, acting, 
a8 he was supposed to do. for the widow and 
her family as well as for himielf. 

Under these circumstances he was feather- 
ing hia own nest very comfortably, when Mra, 
Trelgaven’s demand for her secnrities, and 
aubsequent marriage with a sharp lawyer con- 
vinoed him that a settlement coald not long 
be delayed. 

Toe newa that reached him a few days later 
to thea eff.ct that Sic Wiifred Marshall's 
recsvery was certain, and that his assailants 
would soon bs in the hands of the polise, 


Nhelpei farther to alarm him, though he did 


nos’ decide upon flight until a warrans was 
issned for his apprehension. 

T aea he hastily gathered together no’ only 
hisown property, bat mach belonging to other 
people, and having disgaised himself started 
for Dartmouth, intending to fake passage to 
the Oapes in she Dynover Castle, vyhion would 
gail on the morrow. 

Without mishap, ho reashes Kingawear 
were the railway termionates, and as he does 
not desire tocros3 to Dartmouth in the ferry, 
he hires a boat to take him to the vessel 
which is moored near the mouth of the river. 

A traitor who tarns fugitive is always a 
coward, and Oatohbull is so fearfal of 
captare, that he looks behind him, rather than 
whither he is going, and throagh some 
mishap in climbing the side of the vessel, he 
looses hia footing and fails into the river. 

There are plenty of ready hande to help 
him, and no donbt he would be saved if he did 
not 80 tensoiously cling to a black bag which 
he has never allowed to leave his grasp. 

When hia dead body is brought to shore, 
half-an-hoar afterwards, the bag ia sbill 
locked in his arms, and on its being opened, 
certain property is found in it, the toss of 
which would have broaght certain rain to 
more than one family. 

As is is, the firm of Treleaven Treleaven 
and Oatchball is so injared in its position and 
credit, thas Myra Barlow decides that she will 
have nothing more todo with the foolish young 
man, who will now ‘be its nominal head, so 
she provokes a qaarrel with Mrs. Raletone, 
and deslaring she hay been insulted, paste up 
her belongings and returns to’ Dendorough 
Houge, where she knows she will fiud a home, 
if not a welcome. © 

Thus we leave her, a girl with whom selflove 
is the ruling principle of life, can»never riee 
above mediocrity, except it be sarough orime. 

* 


One scene more and my story ends. 

Six weeke have elapsed since that morning; 
when Erio Batderson asked Hdith Calver to 
become his wife, and Sir Wilfred Marehall-and 
the artie?, are walking arm in arm ander the 
trees in: Natcombe Park, that stand by the 
side of the ‘private chapel, which had onas 
excited Myra Barlow's enthusiastio admira- 
tion. 

The Baronet‘ia still looking pale and weak, 
though it is a fall month since the doctor 
consented: to' his removal from . Kiiworthy 
Honae. 





All that nurses and dootors can do for him 
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[**DO YoU ASK ME BECAUSE OF WHAT YOU SAID TO MYRA, OR BECAUSE YOU LOVE ME?" SAID EDITH CULVER.) 


has been done, but although he is advised 
that a more bracing climate ie necessary for 
bis complete recovery, be has resolately 
refused to seek it alone, 

“If Constance will marry me, I will go 
wherever she likes to take me,” he had said to 
Captain Carew, when he urged the necessity of 
following the unanimous advice of the 
doctors, and though the captain had made 
objections to this proposal, he speedily found 
himeelf in the mivority, for Constance was 
quite willing, and Eric Balderson strongly 
advised the step. 

Bo everything is arranged, quietly, almost 
seoretly, and though the servants at Nat- 
combe Park know that their master will leave 
home this afternoon to be absent several 
months, and that he expects some friends to- 
day to luncheon with bim, they do not know 
that he is to be married first by special 
licence, in his own private chapel, and that he 
is even now awaiting the bride with her 
father and the clergyman. 

The grey-haired butler and portly house- 
keeper are therefore a little astonished when 
a carriage arrives containing a clergyman and 
Miss Edith Oulver, wha, on alighting, are met 
by Sir Wilfred and Mr. Balderson and lead at 
once to the chapel. 

Their surprise is increased when a second 
earriage arrives containing Captain and Miss 
Carew, who are met by Mr. Balderson and 
likewise taken to the chapel whither the 
principle servants are now also summoned, 

The bride, for such she is, wears an elegant 
travelling. dress of cornfiower coloured velvet, 
with hat to matob, and she loeks exquisitely 
lovely as she stands by the side of her bride. 
groom and repeats the solemn words of the 
marriage service. 

It is an impressive scene, the little chapel 
with its woodwork of carved cedar, its pillars 
of Devonshire marble, and all its windows of 
stained glass. The sunlight ia streaming 
through the latter upon the small company 





witbin the building, and when the ceremony is 
over and Bir Wilfred and bis bride come out 
into the broad daylight, they aze almost 
Gazzled by the wealth of colour upon the late 
automn leaves, which glow with crimson and 
purple and orange now, but a few weeks hence 
will be no more, 

It is a well-known fact that those who have 
least at stake are usually the most jovial 
members of a party, 

So it is in the present instance. The clergy- 
man who was s college friend of Sir Wilfred's 
is the one who, st the lancheon which follows, 
talks the most, and next to bim is Captain 
Carew, whom nobody could teriously believe 
to bave been jilted as the Treleavens choose 
to report. 

The bride and bridegroom say but little, 
their feelings are too deep for words, and 
Edith and E:ic are also more than usuall 
silent; bot then it is generally under 
that they are to be married in London a fort- 
night hence, and after a brief honeymoon they 
are to join Sir Wilfred and his bride, who, 
after going north for a while, will meet the 
Bslderson’s in Paris, and travel with them 
from thence to Rome, 

Breakfast is nearly over when Captain 
Carew, addressing Edith, remarks care- 
leasly,— 

So your friend, Miss Saunderson was 
really mad enough to marry that fellow who 
gave us 60 much trouble, and led her such a 
dance?” 

‘Yes, she was married three days ago,’ 
replies Edith, with a emile. “I was her 
bridesmaid.” 

“A bridesmaid twice in one week,” laughs 
tbe Captain. ‘‘You must take the leading 
character yourself next time. Bat wnat a 
fool that girl was. The man was mad as a 
hatter!” 

‘You called her mad jast now,” laughs 
Ecith, ‘80 they are both in one boat; but 





they are happy enough according to Maggie's 
letters, and that is everything.” 

*' For the present, for the present,’’ mutters. 
the Captain. 

Then, euddenly changing bis tone, he cays, 
dolefally, — 

“I am afraid I shall feel wretchedly dull 
when you are all gone away. I got along 
comfortably enough while Constance was at 
school, but since tten 1 have had so mapy 
people about me that the house will seem 
quite desolate,” 

“You bad better take up your quarters 
here,” remarks Sir Wilfred, promptly. ‘‘It 
will be a change for you and a kindness to us, 
because the place wcn's be left to servants ab 
it otherwise must be."’ 

* Not a bad idea," assents Captain Carew. 
“*T will come.” 

Sir Wilfred smiles bis thanks, while Con- 
stance blushes, and then a servant comes to 
announce that the carriage is at the door, and 
the bride and her father realise that the part- 
ing has come, 

A, - the parting, Y 4 —s — —~ 

kiss, a the band, speedily 
atterwarde the bride and bridegroom are being 
driven rapidly to Dawlish railway station, 
where a couple of servants are already wait- 
ing with their } 

Constance, on reaching the platform, glances 
round with a shiver, remembering how, after 
passing this station on her way from school, 
she seemed to have left all happiness ard 
peace of mind behind her. 

On going through that tunnel yonder, ber 
careless girlbood departed ; but all the mental 
agony she avffered then and afterwards only 
comes back to her memory now as a contrast 
to her present great and exceeding joy. .... . 


[THE END.) 
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[18 ANYTHING THE MATTER?" ASKED NEIL, STOPPING THE “ARE ABRUPTLY. ] 


NOVELETTE.] 


BEDFORD HALL. 


RC 


OHAPTER I. 


Way it was called ‘‘ Bedford Hall” no one 
had any idea, seeing it was between fifty and 
& hundred miles away from the county of that 
name, and it had never received, and was 
never likely to receive, any patronage from the 
illustrious Dake of Bedford, Perhaps the 
enterprising proprietor had first seen the 
light in the town alwsys connected in one's 
mind with John Bonyan, and wished to do 
honour to hie native ; but no matter 
what the reason, when Peter Lamberts, specu- 
lator and shrewd calculating man of the 
world, purchased the ancestral home of the 
Alwyns, his first step was to change the name 
of the rambling old mansion, from Alwyn 
Grange to Bedford Hall, and he confided to 
no one in the neighbourhood his reasons for 
this step. 

‘Trath io say, the neighbourhood looked 
With ill-concealed displeasure on Mr. Lambert, 
and did not feel at all disposed to weloome 
him. The Alwyns had been a generous, open. 

ded race, no one’s enemy but their own, 
and under their sway the Grange had been 
delightful place to visit at, Reckless hoepi- 
tality, boundless extravagance, bad been the 
order of the day, and though some wiseacres 
prophesied a ‘‘smash must come of such 
goings on,” for the most part people had been 
Willing to forget the future in enjoyment of 
the present, and it came as a shock to the 
Majority of hisacquaintances when Sir Bryan 
Alwyn and his son joined together to cut off 
the entail, ana the old place was sold—tfar 
below its value in the general opinion—to 
Peter Lambert, the purchase- money defraying 





and leaving aslender—a very slender—balance 
to support the father and son until the former 
was gathered to his last home, and the latter 
had carved out # position for himself. 

That was the charm of the Alwyn’s dis- 
appearance. That was why their memory 
lingered so pleasantly in people’s minder. 
There had been no leave-taking, no visits of 
condolence, equally painfal to pay and to 
receive. Sir Bryan went up to town at the 
close of the shooting season, without a special 
good. bye to anyone, without a hint he should 
never return. joined him a week 
later, and the next day it broke on the neigh- 
bourhood like a thunderclap that the Grange 
was sold to a “Mr. Lambert,” and would 
know the Alwyns no more. 

Nothing was ever heard of them. A local 
Solicitor collected every claim against them 
and settled it in fall, but when Mr. Vesey 
was pressed by Sir Bryan's friends to give 
them his address, he declared he had no 
knowledge of the Baronet’s abode. The latter 
had called to bring him the large cheque 
needed to settle his liabilities, and had 
ser | said he wae on the point of leaving 
England ; farther than thia the lawyer could 
not say. ; 

* ]’ve known Bir Bryan for years,” said the 
little old man, simply, ‘‘and I thought it 
would be easy enough for me to ask him his 
plans and where they were going to live, but 
somehow, when I’d got as far as hoping it 
wouldn’t be long before I saw him again, he 
out me quite short, not se much by words as 
by a look ther’ was in hia face. ‘Te past is 
past and over, Vesey. We won't talk of the 
or What could I say after 
that?” 

For a month Moorshire mourned the 
Alwyns faithfolly, then it began to take a 
faint interest in their aucoessors. Then Mr. 
Lambert was a parvenu, they had never 
heard of him in their life before, but to buy 


the Baronet's debta to the uttermost farthing, | the Grange he must have money. and it might 





be as well to cultivate him. Alas, for Mcor- 
shire | 

Mr. Lambert refused all invitations, declared 
he had no time for society; he was a plain, 
business man with no taste for fashionable 
amusements. 

Moorshire marvelled why he had bought the 
Grange. Thena fresh surprise awaited the 
place. The fields and grounds which had 
been comewhat neglected under Sir Bryan's 
Bway, were enclosed by a close fence, and 
given over to quite an army of gardeners, 
while one wing of the house itself was pulled 
down bodily, and it oozed out gradually only 
the lower etory was to be rebuilt, and waz to 
sonsist exclusively of bath rooms—society 
gasped. Moorshire folks approved of wach- 
ing. but surely two or three bath rooms 
sufficed for a private house, and here was Mr. 
Lambert building a score, 

A faint ramour got about that Bedford 
Hall was to be converted into a superior 
lunatic asylum for patients of high rank, and 
Mr. Vesey, who had occasional dealings with 
the new Squire, was deputed to ask him the 
question point blank. 

Peter Lambert gave a hearty chuckle, and 
declared he shouldn't be at all surprised if 
most people called his place a lanatic asylum. 
He waen’s at all sure the inmates would be 
remarkable for their sanity, bus of two things 
Moorshire might rest easy. He shouldn’s 
receive anyone who was “ violent,” and no 
one would be retained againet their will. 

Moorshire felt indignant. It was such a 
very exclusive, aristocratic county that it did 
not at all lize Mr, Lambert's eccentricity. 
Moortown itself—only six miles from Bedford 
Hall—was a cathedral city. ; 

That part of the county was noted for its 
climate. Invalides had delighted to winter 
there and enjoy the mild, salubrious air and 
lovely scenery ; but with a rad house in the 
vicinity, who would venture? 

On the whole Moorshire would rather have 
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preferred a prison to bs erected in its midst ; 
and the Bishop, a benevolent, genial natared 
man, said he would far rather have seen the 
Grange turned into a reformatory. 

‘* You can think then its doing some good, 
and as the Jada are kept within their own 
gates one has nothing to fear; but lanatios 
are qaite anotherthing. They are so cunning 
they are alwaystrying to escape, and we might 
be murdered in our beds, or burnt to death 
without a moment's prepartion!” 

Mr. Vesey'smiled. He had a kesn sense of 
humour, and he felt tolerably certain Peter 
Lambert wag not going to start a lanatio 
asylam, imepite of his strange speech, go he 
only answered, cheerfally,— 

**T don't think it ll be as bad as that, my 
lord; but ‘it you are anxions it mightbeas 
well-for you to see M-. Lambert yourself,” 


‘Thé'Bishop hesitated, se he betonged |.” 
to the’oharch militant>he-wae-a-ameck man | 


by m&tare; and he didnot feel inclined:for a 
verbal fight with-—Mr. Peter Lambert. 

‘© Well, really’ you know, Vesey,” he-said, 
hezitatiogly, “an Eogtishman’s house%s hig 
oastle, and agTsambers has bought the @range 
we'veno Tightto interfere with him whatever 
he does witht.” 

The lawyer smiled. 

‘IT am quite sare, my lord, he would con- 
sider #visis from you an honour. Indeed he 


told metast week he thought of calling on you — 


to suggset your patronage |” 
The Bishop's hair was scanty, but what | 


remained of it fairly stood on end with horror | | 


at this extraordinary speech, 

“TI never had = - of insanity*in=my - 
family!" he panted, indigawatly. ‘ What 
oan the fellow be thinking of to-waggesteuach a 
thing?” 

Bat bishops are only mortal, and no more 
devoid of curiozity than their fellow creatures, 
So when a very courteously worded invitation 
arrived for his Grace of Moortown to lunch 
at Bedford Hal!, to meet Sir Jonathan: Tenge 
and Dr. Gains, a very noted specialist, he 
actually accepte?, and on the day appointed 
reached Mr. Lambert's house punctually at 
$wo. 

He had never been there since Sir Bryan's 


departare, 207 almoss @ year ago, and he was | 


astonished at the changes. 

Money had been spent with a lavish hand, 
bat so ekilfally that there seemed: nothing 
ostentatious about the place. The lnuxary: of 
the whole appeasted so the Bishop's good taste, 
bat at the same time»he confessed that 
there was nothing which: did: not: condace tin 
some meavure to mentalienjoyment or physi- 
cal comfort, Sir Jonathan,;:who was an old 
acq 1aintancs; greeted the Bishop warmly, 


“*T think iv’ll do,” said the big wig, putting | 


in his eye-glass, and:glancing round. ‘Oar 
Triend Lambert does things rather: lavishly ; 
but it ought so tarn cata splendid sncosss, a 
perfect gold mine |” 

The Bishop stared. 

“Then you really approve of it,” 

“ Approveolit. My deartord, why it such 
things a3 this had: been started filsy years ago 
I shonidn’t have haif she nervous, hyateric.l 
patients on my hands, I have now: among the 
upp=r-middile oclaszes. Tha greatest cause: of 
illness is daline3s. . What: women waut dian's 
medicine nine times ont of :ten, but society, 
ow welaxation, Well, \they'll get it 

ere.” 

“In a madthouse?"’ ioqaired tthe: Bishop, 
oourteously. ‘‘Sarely:the society of the insane 
must be bad for nervous patients ?"’ 

Sir Jonathan laughed: till he-nearly oried, 

“You actaally thought this: mad house. 
Lambert told me the ides had got abroad ; but 
I never oreditsd:you with being deoeived.’’ 

‘I'm not: deceived,” declared the Bishop, 
** you said jast now it was w mad-house where 
you should «end your patients,” 

Mr. Lambert and D+. Gains joined them 
then, andthe Bishop wanenlightened ; Bedford 
Hall was nota mad-house nor even an:abode 
for people of weak intelleot. 

It waa to bea kind of residential club for 


thoze able to pay for the comforts of a iuxa- 
tious home, and objecting to the worries of 
housekeeping, or the casualties of hotel life. 
Bedford Hall would boast a chaplain anda 
resident doctor. I+ would have every oon- 
venience for electric baths, massage, and 
other modern ocnratives. A French chef would 
preside over the cuisine, a library—in con- 
nexion with Madie's—and:a pillar post were! 


a — theatre and concert hall were»pro- 
vided, 

Toerewere carriages of all sorts in the 

| abies andthe meals were so arranged that 

it waa quite basiness men to go to 

Fianneton, the #gteat <anentfaotaring city 

twenty miles Off, for the day's toil) and resarn 





in time for 
The Bis wasdewildered, 
“T's juss vlike an hotel,”’ he said, 
“No,” sexplained “Mr. Lambsrt, oblandly. 
. “I dom'€tike to contradist yor , bat 
shae-iahjuct what itis not. Atsan/ hotel, 


— if they ohoore, livenqaitedsolase 4 
ir fellow creatares. . Tad vtist: prin- 


ciple ot\Bedford Hall ia sociability p-the terma} 


, Gnee' paid, everyone»beneath-the-root -will be 
on on agregar there ts every oppor- 
y for peopleto:shirk what intimacies 
oon Amel bat there will’ be a general-ac. 
qusintance ameng usall.,” 
Tae Biskop,: whoeknew Moorehire ways, 
ravher this. 


Dr. Gains took up the tale. 

“* Any* weary brain, or nervous; desponding 
patient*would find thie= & veritable 
palace of delight,” he ssid, frankly. ‘Ot 
course the terms» are high; they are, in fact, 
sufficiently prohibitive to exclade the 
| deaizens of boarding-houses. We all know 
Bo well the ‘oldest inhabitant’ who has a pre- 
soriptive right to the most luxarioua chair 
and the best seat at table. Mr. Lamberts 
idea is that people will come here when they 
need a change and rest. He has no more idea 
of anyone living here from one year's end to 
another than the people who exert shemaelvea 
to afford a fortnight at the sea in summer 
have of passing their lives by the coast,” 

The Bishop bezan to understand. 

“ You admit people for a short time then ?"’ 
| “Qh, yes. Oar terms: begin at a guinea a 

day; baths: and wine, etostera, are extra; 

the litrary and all amusements are: free, 
There are no fees to.cervants.”’ 

‘* Pet doga ars charged the same. as chil. 
dren,’ aaid) Me. Lambert; deity, ‘“ Tney are 
sach a frequen’ sourcs of qaarvelathas we did 
not want to attract too many. Servants are 
charged three-fourths of the aeual fess."’ 

{| “Aad when do you open?” 

‘* We open neat Monday," said Peter Lam- 
bert, with a quiet air of triumph. “ Sir 
Jonathan has ordered a whole family here 
while the drainage of their own house-ia over- 
hauled. Dr. Gaineis sending: a baronet who 
has broken his arm, and ie perforce obliged to 
' keep perfeotly: quiet. Oae ar resident and: 
physician are alread pengaged. 

* And the chapiain.?"’ inquired the Bishop, 
feeling this waa his department, 

* For she ficat six monshs, till -we see if the 
venture eucoseds, we have decided on inviting 
one of the Hamerton curates, Tasre- are 
dozans of them who never get @ holiday: all 
the year round, A fortnighs in thie beauti- 
fal air, and: partaking of all the comforts of 
the Hall, will be a weloome change to many 
of them. Already seven of them are cagerly 
awaiting their ‘tara,’ and no doubt others 
| will be found when these are extansted. We 

offer ao remaderation beyoad she expenace of: 
& first elasa journey.” 

‘You have-a wonderfal head,” said. the 
Biehop, admiringly. ‘Each ourate - will 
‘talk’ of the wonders of the Halil for months, 
It will be better than a handred advertise: 
menta.” 

“ And may coanton your patronage, my 
lord?” asked the proprietor, rathor eagerly. 

“‘Tshallobe delighted to come on the first 
of May for a fortnight, I will bring up my 


on the premises, a magnificent billiard-room, / 


wife and daughter,” said the Bishop, 
promptly. 
Now, Mrs, Graham, like John Giipin's 


wite, possessed a frugal miad, and when 
she heard of the arrangement she was 
horrified. 

“Three guineas a day!” the poor lady 
exclaimed, “to stay at a place we know by 
pheart. Why the trip wiil cost forsy-five 


“Qaly thirty,” revarned the Bishop. 
“(The terms are five pounds a week.” 

“Thirty pounds!" mourned his better 
better half. ‘“ Why, weemight have goue to 
Londomand’seen the Academy for half.” 

‘Listen, Alice. I don't often:ask you to 
go against yoursinelinations, and [ pariiou- 
larly a you topped a forsnight at Bedford 
Hall. I havevanvides you will enjoy it very 
much 3 pat ietpepetens it you oan tell me 
you have notvhad-a pleasant change, why I 
promise you*towéake you and Queenie to 
London later on.” 

Bas Mrs. Grahamseould never olaim the 
promige,  She’was wont to refer to the fort- 
aight atBefford Hail later on as the 
pledsantest she had ever spent. She, mistress 
of a large household, with no private means, 
and—for-the position and hospitality it re- 
quired—a small official income, was blessed 
with thirteen children. 

Mrs, Graham had perforca fallen a little 
into ‘the réle of Martha. She was always 
trying: to save money. From the moment 
she entered the vestibale of Bedford Hall, her 
burdens seemed to drop off. She-wae re- 
sponsible for nothing, she need not ponder it 
there was waste in the kitohen, or if the 
servants were punctual; she need notmarvel 
it the meals would be safficieat for uninvited 
visitors, She could reat. 

Qasenie, otherwise Eisie Graham, had been 
most adverse to the stay at Bedford Halil, but 
when she came into her mother's dressing- 
room ready for dinner, her brow was olear, 
and she seemed as favourably impressed ag 
Mea. Graham. 

‘To's beautifal, mamma, everything one 
could possibly want, and such a nice girl came 
to see if I wanted help as I had brought no 
maid, She-fetched me these flowera for my 
hair. I thought 1 wanted something, as there 
is to be carpet dauce after dinner, Dr. 
Graham was of the school. of bishops who 
permit their families to trip the light fan- 
tastic toe.” 

Toe mother smiled. 

‘Then you think you: will enjoy yourself, 
Elsie?” 

The particular curate jaat then taking duty 
at the Hall,was a special protégée-of Mrs. 
Gratam- who: always mourned because ‘his 
abilities, by no means equal to “his ‘virtues, 
had not procured him a‘living: It goos’ with- 
out saying that Ms. Langley was’ only ‘t00 
delighted to ‘introduce’ his Bishop’e wife and 
daughter to-all the notables prevent. ' Mra. 
Graham felt perfeetly happy when’ she: saw 
Elsie going’ in to’dinner” with ‘the disabled 
Barouet—he still wore hiearm in» sling—and 
decided they had done welt to come, 

The oarpetdance was a success. The next 
night there was a concert, the next acting; the 
third tableaux; there-was always something 
going on, got up apparently without effort 
on anyone's part, and always giving’ general 
satisfaction, There-were plenty of young - 
people, jasta sprinkling of matrons,’ and’ a 
few—very few—pater familias 

Bafore the Gestame fete Elsie had promised 
to be an honorary membervof the ‘Hailtennis 
club; and Sir Garald: Ainslie had announced 
his intention of coming over “to the palace to 
see the Bishop's library. 

‘' T feel years younger, said-Alies Graham 
to her husband when the day ‘came for them 
to revarn home, ‘‘ No holiday:ever did me #0 
much good beforet’’ 

Tae Bishop did not say “ I told you ao,” he 
only smiled in a ‘welleatisfied mranner, and 
told Mr. Lambert he sreaid never lose & 





chance of recommending the Hall to all his 
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friends, Probably other patrons. promised ‘to 
do the same, aud their recommendations were 
peealiarly effectual for the Hall schems, and 
Me. Lambert, with a smiling face, declared 
himself well catisfied with the success of his 
venture. 

“I paid twelve thousand for the place as it 
siood,’ he told the Bishop in a moment of 
confidence, ‘‘and spent another three: on 
alterations and improvements. It wasn’t:my 
own money either. I had to borrow most of 
it at stiffish interest; but in three years’ time 
I'd paid off every claim and the place was free 
and unencumbered. Since that my profits 
have never been less than five thousand a-year, 
and the property has improved so much in 
vyaine that [ couid sell it any day for doubie | 
the price I gave for is," | 

j 





it was perfectly true. Uslike many new 
achemes Bedford Hall flourished even when 
the novelty had worn off. Whether it met a 
decided want, whether the physicians’ support | 
made it flourish no one knew, bat it was a | 
complete success. Even the aristooracy of | 
Moorshire cou'd not igaore the place, for. had | 
not the Bishop's penniless. daughéer: there 
found her wealthy husband? Was not pretty | 
Lady Ainslie a standing proof that very desir- ; 
able marriages were sometimes “ arranged” 
at the Halli, | 

Bat thoagh the aristosrary smiled on Mr. 
Lambert, his real patrons. were the upper 
middle-class, people who had won for them. | 
selves great wealth in trade, and'-were: too | 
grand for their old surroundings, yet had no 
acquaintances in the great world they longed 
to enter and suffered in consequence from the . 
deadly complaint of “‘ duliness.”’ 

These flocked to Bedford Hall, and after 
Mr. Lambars’s great coup.of engaging a lady 
of title as hia ‘‘ Lady Resident,” they came 
in shosla. Lady Emily Jendal always laughed 
when her relations asked why she took up 
such 8 strange mode of life. The penniless 
daughter of an Irigh Earl, she had married a 
needy officer, and on his death found herself 
with only a scanty pension, but she was. too 
proud to live on her. relations, and thoughts it | 
& lucky day when. the Bishop of Moortowa , 
introduced her to Mr. Lambert. 

“T can't keap house.” she told him, frankly, 
“and I am not in the least what people calla 
‘good manager,’ bat I have lived for ten 
years at an Indian station, and had to keep 
the places with about a dozen officers’ wives, 
all touchy and prone to take offence. I naver 
had a quarrel or even a misunderstandio 
with one of them, and the Oolonel told me i | 
had more tact than any woman he ever met. | 
If tact and a profound acquaintance with | 
etiquette will compensate for my lack of 
housewifery knowledge, Mr. Lambert, I will 
gladly come to you.” 

She came, She gained.an easefal home 

and complete independencs, while her. pre- 
sence set the seal_on Mr, Lambers’s success, 
From that time prosperity-flowed in unetinted 
measure to Bedford Hall. Women who had 
never thought to speak so.a lady of title were 
delighted to live in thesame ‘house with one, 
And to be able to talk of “dear Lady Emily,” 
But though reconciled in a measure to Bed- 
ford Hall, Moorshire still troubled itself a 
great deal about Peter “Lambert -himself; 
Who washe? Whence had he sprang from 
when he made hia appearance.to.buy ‘the 
old Grange? Why in all these years-had he 
never sought a wife to share his. prosperity, 
Tor it was plain to all.that he waa baildiog up 
& prinsely fortune, 
_ Pressed on these (points, the Bishop and 
Lady Emily, who were regarded tor no known 
reason as in Me. Lambert's confidence, could . 
8ive very little information. 

Tae proprietor had « suite of rooms at the 
Hall; bat though she moving spirit of the 
Venture, he interfered: very little wish its 
Management, -He.epent two hoursa day with 

8 Secretary, and then -his.work was ended. 

He rode a greatdeal, spent mach time in | 
reading; bai thoagh:alwaya ready to join in 


, the windows, yet a few of the straight, dingy- 


| the inscription,— 


any amusement. going on he never grew 
intimate with one of his guests. 

‘A good fellow,” said the Bishop, ‘ but 
very reticent,” 

Dr. Barnaide, the medical attendant at the 
Hall, declared his employer was'a widower. 
Asked how he Knew this, the. young man was 
quite. non plassed, but declared he ‘‘ had heard 
it somewhere.”’ From this society took up the 
notion that the one holiday .Mr. Lambert 
allowed himself—the month of August.he waa 
invariably absent from Bedford Hall—he spent 
in visiting his wife's grave. 


OHAPTER II. 


Neat Victoria. Station, bat far enough 
removed from the fashionable region of Bel- 
gravia, in the somewhat dreary part of the 
district, which lies between the great terminus 
and VYauxhali Bridge there runs a long, dall, 
unpretending sort of thoroughfare koown as 
Lallingham.street, 

Perhaps whoever gave the name thought it 
appropriate, because here came a lall in the 
noise and baatle of the great.city, for it was 
certainly « quiet street. 

Taere were no shops, and though the. cards 
of “apartments toles ’ appeared in many of 


looking .houses were private residences, and 
one of them boasted a large brass plate with 


“Niel Walney, M D.”' 

When that plate first appeared wiseaores 
shragged their shoulders, and declared the 
new doctor would rue the day he settled in 


or ty I actually longed to settle in my native 
and.” 

‘‘Bat why not have taken a berth like 
mine?” 

‘Because I am a few years older," said 
Niel, frankly, “and I have an intenee love of 
independence and quiet. I think the life ina 
hospital would drive me mad. I shouldn't 
mind how bard 1 worked ; bat to live there, 
to feel the very air I breathed always fall of 
sighs and groans—I couldn't stand it, I 
should feel I ought not even to smoke a pipe 
in my own rooms lest it was a mookery to the 
grief of some poor creature called to take & last 
farewell of father, mother, or child.” 

* You're too sensitive.” 

‘'Perhaps,” Niel smiled, half sadly. ‘I 
confess, ‘though life here may seem dreary 
enongh to you, if I could bave made it pay I 
should have been quite content.” 

* And it doesn’t pay ?”’ 

‘' Thirty-five shillings represent the amount 
of my fees since Easter. Since I firs) came I 
have earned perhaps seven pounds. Not a 
guinea a month!” 

‘* That-won't do.” 

‘*No,” Niel: took.a turn round the room, 
almost savagely. ‘I shall have to think of 
something else, or when my nest egg is 
exhausted I shall come near starving, yet—I 
expect you to laugh, Nairn—do you know I 
am rather fond of this house. Poor place 
though it is, it's the first home I’ve had for 
seven years.” ; 

‘* You're such # strange fellow,’’ eaid Jack, 
diffidently, “‘you might be offended; but I 
believe I know of something that might suit 
you, jast while you made up your mind.” 

“I’m not likely to be offended, but I warn 





Lallingham-street, People, they argued, 
would not go to # new unknown man while | 
old.established firms were within a stone’s | 
throw. 

He had better have bought a ‘‘share” in 
some practice already made, or if he could. 
not afford that have gone out ag an assistant. | 
He would never get breal and cheese out of 
~ perchance patients he might gain in time 

ere, 

No one knew who started the report, but it 
gradually got about that Dr. Waliney was a 
foreigner. Even his degree had been obtained 
at some foreign university, and though the 


{ young man was most English in hia appear- 


ance, voice, and manner, yet the prejudice 


| gained ground, and a few who might have 
| Bought his aid went elsewhere, preferring not 
, to trast themselves to a foreigner. 


If they had only known! Until he was 
twentyfour Niel Walney had never been out 
of England. He had been educated at Hton 


, and Oxford, and had never thought to leave 


hia native land for years, and only retarn to 
it as a struggling embryo dootor. 

If they had taken the trouble to igquire, 
they would have discovered that he had passed 
his examination brilliantly, and was highly 
esteemed in the city, where he took hia degree. 
In short, bat for a strange home-sickness 
which made him long to tread once more on 
English groand, Niel Walney might have | 
done well for himself abroad. | 

As it was he came'back to his native land 
with little more than two hundred pounds at: 
hie dieposal;. Half this amall capital went in 
farnishing the dreary:looking house in Ll. , 
lingham-street. Ol the other half very little | 


, remained after eight months’ struggle to get 


ther a practice. 
“I can't shink what made you settle here,” 
said a fellow. student, who now had a snug 


’ berth as resident surgeon at a country hos- . 


pital. 
Jack Nairn and Dr. Walney were sworn 


' friends, and the former, on his rare trips to 


London never failed'to look in-at Lullingham. 
Street, 

Niel Walney pushed back his hair with hie 
hand, favourite trick of his, as vf 


, answered,— 


‘*] suppose it was a mad idea; but, you 
see, Jack, I hankered after England. I: 


you, Jack, no one will have me as assistant. 
They seem to decide by instinct that:I’m not 
meek enough ; and I can’t stand hospitals.” 

**Could you stand being the medical head 
of a Sanatoriom, my cousin has had the post 
for five years; and he is leaving to be married ? 
I had a letter:from him this morning; offering 
to introduce me to his employer, but it’s not 
in my'line.” 

“I doubt if it's in mine, What are the 
duties? ”’ 

“80 far as I can make ont, theyare ox- 
tremely light. Most of the inmates of the Hall 
only come down for rest and change. Now and 
again you get & bad case that wants a great 
deal of care. There is no doctor in the im.- 
mediate neighbourhood, and Ted picked up a 
good many private patients. Toe salary is 
four hundred s-year, private rooms and 
board.” 

‘' I¢ sounda liberal.” 

‘* T rather: fancy the man at the head of the 
concern is liberality itself, Ted swears by 
him ; but two essential qualifications. are that 
the resident doctor shoold be unmarried and 
an M.D. Hia fiancée hea waisted for hima 
long while, and I supposevhe thought he 
couldn't defer hig hymeneal bliss any longer.” 

“ Four hundred a-year |’ said Walney, with 
a sigh, ‘There will be hundreds of candi- 
dates; I should have no chance.” 

** It won't beadvertised,and Fed’s inflaence 
will goa long way. Why shouldn't you try it 
for a year, Walney? Then if you feel an 
irresistible longing for solitary independence, 
you might come back here. The rent is not 
enormous, is it?” 

* Forty, including taxes: This isn't an ex- 
pensive part. Old Martha would shankfall 
stay here as caretaker for a trifle. If I stay 
at the Sanitoriam twelve months, I could 
earn enough to enable. me to carry on the 
battle here for two years.” 

“T'll write to Ted tonight. I’m sare it'll 
be all right, Walney; I shall praise you up to 
the skies.” 

** You haven’t told me yet where the Sana- 
torium is situated—east, west, north or 
south."’ 

‘South decidedly. It's in Moorshire ; splen- 
did climate. It was opened six or seven years 
ago, and has been a big success.. The pro- 
prietor must have netted thousands. I went 
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" down there once to see Ted, and I enjoyed 


myself amazingly.” 

‘*I used to know Moorahire,” said Walney, 
slowly; ‘‘but I don’t remember any place 
called Bedford Hall. Is it near Moortown?" 

“Wishin a drive. It used to be called 
Alwyn Grange, after the original owners, but 
Mr. Lambert changed the name for some 
fancy of his own.” 

Dr. Walney turned from the table to empty 
the ashes of his pipe, The little action 
seemed to take a very long time, or Jack 
Nairn thought so, 

‘‘Ie Mr. Lambert a gentleman ?” 

‘Not to the manner born. He’s a very 

easant fellow though; but he doesn’t inter- 
ere much with the Hall, though it was 
started entirely according to his own ideas. 
Lady Emily Jendal is at the head of it now— 
the y Resident they call her. I took an 
enormous fancy to her.” 

“Is she young?” asked Dr. Walney, so 
anxiously, that Jack Nairn laughed outright. 

“Bhe ia over forty; and though she is 
always cheerful and bright, I believe her 
heart is buried in her husband’s grave. It 
was a love match, and they were devoted to 
each other. I assure you, my dear Mr. Misan- 
thrope, you need not have the smallest fear of 
Lady Emily even attempting to flirt with 
you.” 

“IT hate women,” said Dr. Walney, frankly; 
‘* they are all so heartless and mercenary.”’ 

‘Well, I never met ohe who was either, 
bot perhaps your experience has been more 
extensive. It's a thousand pities you are 
such a woman-hater, Niel, for the fair sex 
always smile on you,” 

Niel Walney did not open a turned down 
page in his life and tell of a beautifal ocquette 
who had promised to be his bride, and jilted 
him without a scruple when she discovered he 
was less wealthy than she imagined, He was 
not one to expose his old wounds even to 
friendly eyes; he only said, gravely,— 

“I don’t suppose my sentiments will affect 
Mr. Lambert’s decision. It oan’s be the 





duty of the house-surgeon to flirt with the © 


lady visitors.” ' 

‘Don’t talk so bitterly,” said the younger 
map, half sadly ; ‘‘ and, Walney, old fellow, 
don’t refuse this post if it’s offered you, for 1 
don’t believe your much. prized loneliness is 
doing you any good. If you only stay at 
Bedford Hall for six months, mixing with 


your fellow creatures even for that short time, : 


ae prevent your turning quite into a misan- 


“Don’t be alarmed,” retorted Niel, ‘I 
shall jomp at the post if Mr. Lambert offers 
it me, but he won't. Such a piece of luck is 
not likely to come my way, I was born under 
an evil star.” . 

But if he was, fate seemed to relent for 
once, and smile on him just for a change, 

Dr. Burnside wrote and made a few pro- 
fessional inquiries as to Dr. Walney’s qualifi- 
cations, etcetera; and after a brief: delay, 
came a letter from Mr. Lambert, offering Niel 
the post for six months, 

‘It will be pleasanter for us both if you 
come at first only as a temporary thing, for I 
need not tell you that the post.is one needing 
many things besides mere professional skil), 
and you may find onr life irksome. I hope 
you will be able to come on Monday. Dr. 
Barnside leaves on that day, and I don’t want 
to be left without profeesional aid longer than 
can be avoided," 

Niel Walney wrote off at once, promising to 
arrive at Bedford Hall on Monday evening. 
Then, from an old desk, he took out a faded, 
somewhat indistinct photograph, and after a 
careful examination of the pictured face, he 
— to contemplate his own visage in the 
glass. 

He saw a man of over six feet, broad- 
shouldered, erect and well formed, with some- 
thing almost military in his bearing. He saw 
&@ stern, thoughtfol face lit up by dark 
intensely blue eyes. A long, silky moustache 
hid the rather cynical upper lip and a long, 





brown beard made him look more than his 
thirty.one yearr, but at the same time exactly 
suited his style of good looks. It was & 
handsome face. Even Dr. Walney's enemies 
would have admitted that much, but it was 
not a happy one. 

Perhaps the strange sadness which alwaye, 
more or leer, hung over Nie), had a fascina- 
tion of ite own, and was one of the reasons 
why he was always—as Jack Nairn put it-— 
a favourite with the fair sex. 

. No,” — Dr. we ona a 
the photogra into minute pieces. “ 
think it is tolerably safe, but all the same I 
would rather Bedford Hall had been in any 
county than Moorshire.” . 

He made his few preparations methodi- 
cally enough. Old Martha was only too 
thankful to undertake the charge of No. 19, 
Lullingham-street, and declared that ten 
shillings a week would amply pay her as 
board wages; she should take in a little 
needlework for her spare time. 

‘‘And the house ‘il always be ready, sir, 
whenever you're in a mind to come back ; 
and I shall keep the plate shining like gold, 
jast to warn the other doctors they needn't 
think of setting up in Lullin . Btreet.” 

It was the beginning of July; a delightful 
time to be out of London. Niel felt 
well content with his destiny as he stood by 
the bookstall at Charing Oross station. 


Selecting a number of papers to read on the 


journey, it was pleasant to think that to. ' 


morrow he should awake to country rounds 
and rural scents. 

He wondered what kind of a man Peter 
Lambert would prove, and whether they 
should “get on” ther; and then the 
station clock remind 


late. 

All the smoking ones had occupants, and 
Niel was not inclined for company, 80 he 
ensconced himeelf in an empty first class, and 
devoutly hoped no one would disturb his 
solitude. Vain hope! At London Bridge a 
middle-aged female of the strong-minded 
type, literally bombarded the compartment. 
She seized the handle before the train bad 
even stopped, running along with it in cheer- 
fal disregard of the bye-laws directing 
passengers not to attempt to enter a train 
during motion ; as scon as ever it stopped she 
flang the door open, exclaimed in a relieved 
tone,— 

‘Ah! plenty of room!” and then drew 
back for an instant—as Niel imagined—to 


collect a tribe of small children, but the next | 


moment she returned with one girl, whom she 
handed in much as though she had been a 
bale of luggage, exclaiming,— 

**And you will explain to the Herr pspa. 
You will be sure to make it clear to him,” 

“Td be sure,” eaid the girl, frankly. ‘“ Dad 
will be only too pleased to see me a month 
oe he expects me. Don’t be afraid, Frau- 
e Tad 

‘If I bad only telegraphed,” said the Ger- 
man, wringing her hands, and quite forgetting 
she might even now mend her mistake ; “ but 
you will explain, and the Herr father is so 


- friendly he will comprehend.” 


The train moved on before the girl could 
attempt to reassure her farther. 

Niel noticed one thing about his com- 
panion which pleased him. She did not 
attempt to Jaugh at the German lady’s 
anxiety, and she waved her hand to the 
gesticulating figure on the platform long after 
they had fairly started. 

She looked a mere child, and was evidently, 
from the conversation he had overheard, going 


home from school, so Niel did not think it! 


necessary to treat her with the formality due 
to a grown up demoieelle. 

He offered her his Graphic, and was amused 
rather than offended when she replied she 
would rather look out of the window. 

‘You mustn’s think me rude,” she 
explained, sweetly; “but I haven’s been in 


him that it was time! 
to choose a carriage if he did not want to be! 


England for seven years, and everything seems 
80 new and strange.” 

“You have been at school for 
years?"’ 

** Yes, how did you guess that? Dad used 
to come over every year to spend August with 
me, and he promised when he came this 5 ear 
| he would take me home for good; but one of 
‘ the girls has scarlet fever, and madam got in 
@ great fright, and thought it would be better 
to send us all home, so Fraulein brought the 
four English girls home last night. e had 
to come by Dieppe because three of them 
lived at Brighton, and then she came on to 
London Bridge with me. Poor Fraulein! she 
gets so anxious when she is travelling, and 
now she will have to cross from Newhaven 
again to-night.” 

wi = your parents are not expecting 
you ” 

“T have no mother. Fraulein forgot to 
pam me to Dad this morning, and it was no 
use doing it now, for he would have left 
his club hours ago.” 

It was five o’clock, so Niel hardly agreed 
with this argument; but be only aecked the 
child, tly, if she had far to go?” 

“I don’t know exactly. Fraulein took my 
ticket to Moortown, she said I had better ask 


seven 





— was the nearest station for the 
The Hall! It was only # strange coin- 


cidence. She could not possibly be going to 
Bedford Hall. 

‘Don't you remember the name of the 
station?" 

‘“‘No,” she blashed. ‘ When I went to 
school we lived in a shabby little house in 
London ; but Dad is better off now, and has a 
nice house in the country. He would never 
les me come home for the holidays because he 
wanted to surprise me when I was quite grown 
up; but now, you see,” with a charming 
smile, ‘‘ I am going to surprise him." 

“Bat if the house is some miles from the 
, Station,” suggested Dr. Walney, “ your father 

might like to send and meet you. Shall I 
| telegraph for you from the next station, it 
| would be easy to send the message to the Hall 

and not to any club.” 

“I think it will be better not,”’ said the 
girl, simply. ‘I always wrote to paps at his 
, club, be preferred it. Perbaps the Hall is a 
jlong way from the post-office, and they 

don’t deliver telegrams. Do you know Moor- 
town ?"’ 

‘Lam going there myself, and I will make 
aby inquiry for you.” 

‘Perhaps they will know papa," said the 
girl, naively, ‘‘he has lived there for seven 
' years.” 

Walney wondered what possessed the father 
to keep his address secret. There was an air 
of mystery about the whole proczeding which 

' pozzled him. Jast then Hilda's little hand- 

, bag fell down, and as he stooped to pick it up 

: for her Niel could not help reading the name 
on the label. 

** Mademoiselle Lambert! ” 

; He started. Jack Nairn had certainly 
, Spoken of the master of Bedford Hall as & 
bachelor. 

“Is it possible that you are daughter of 
Mr. Peter Lambert?” he asked Hilda. 

She smiled. 

** Yes, Dad’s name is Peter, and I am his 
only child. Do you know him?” 

“I have never met him, but Iam now on 
, My way tosee him. May I introduce myself 

to you, Miss Lambert, as Dr. Walney ?” 

Hilda grew white as death. 

** Do you mean that Dad is very ill, and bas 
‘gent for you to doctor him?" 

** Certainly not. He——” 

* You said you bad never seen him. but you 
were going to the Hall. Why should he send 
i for a strange doctor if he isn’t ill?" 

;, “I aesore you Mr. Lambert is in good 
; health. I am going to the Hall not on his 








account. I mean he will not be my patient.” 
Bat Hilda was thoroughly aroused now, 
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and Niel found her questions difficult to 


Per aps would not aend to London for a 
stranger to doctor the servants, Do you mean 
that anyone lives with him?” 

Niel kept silent because he really could 
think of nothing to say. That Miss Lambert 
ignored the existence of the Sanatoriam he 
felt sure, and he had a strong suspicion she 
would disapprove of ii. 

‘s Well?" demanded Hilda. 
gwer my question,” 

“TIT have never been to Bedford Hall,” 
stammered Niel, ‘‘and I would rather——” 

He was not allowed to finish. The pretty 
child tarned to him with tears streaming 
down her face. 

‘IT see what it is, you know the truth. Dad 
has married again, and you feel sorry for me 
and do not like to tell me, but I would rather 
know." 

‘\Indeed, Miss Lamber$, I have not even 
heard a ramoar of your father's marriage, I 
believed him a bachelor.”’ 

“The girls at school were horrid,” con- 
fessed Hilda, ‘I think they were jealous 
because dad was so good to me, and they used 
to declare he would marry again, and that 
when I had a stepmother he would forget all 
about me. It ia very wicked of me, Dz. 
Walney, but dad is all I have, and if he 
married I should be miserable.” 

‘* You need have no fears as far as I know,” 
answered Niel, kindly. ‘‘ You should not have 
boen frightened by school-girl malice,"’ 

‘* Is wag not only that,” she confessed, ‘1 
was & little hurt because dad would never let 
me come home, and because he never told me 
anything about the Hall. Sometimes I used 
to fancy he was married and had two or three 
new children, and that he could not have me 
home because his wife objected.” 

“Don’t you think you were rather foolish?" 
asked Niel, kindly. 

“Perhaps. Bat it seemed so strange, I 
knew it wasn’t money, because dad never 
denied me anything. He would take me jast 
anywhere else I pleased when he came over 
each Anguat, but he would never hear of my 
coming to England,” 

‘‘ He must have had some good reason.” 

“I—I suppose so. Bat I am grown up 
am and I don’t like being treated like a 
fs) .* 

“Perhaps Mr, Lambers remembers you as 
the _ child he took to school seven years 
ago ” 

“TI wasn’t so very little, 
twelve,” 

_“ Yoa cannot possibly mean that you are 
eighteen now?” 

‘Indeed, I do. I shall be nineteen next 
month. I don’t mind you being surprised, 
Dr. Walney. People never will believe me, 
At school madame would call me her English 
baby. Itis very hard, for I can’t help being 
short,” 

Don't quarrel with your youth, Misa Lam- 
bert," said Nici, simply, “it is a gift many 
of us would dearly prize.” 

She kept silent jast five minutes, then with 
& quiet little persistent air she observed,— 

“You haven't told me yet why you are 
going to Badford Hall." 

“Do you object to fly going?" he de- 
manded, ‘Will my presence there annoy 
you like that of the mythioal stepmother 
aie existence your imagination conjured 

“‘ How fanny you are!” said Hilda, simply, 
“Why should I object to your staying with 
= Oaly if you have never seen dad it's 


Please an- 


I was nearly 


“ I must leave the explanation to Mr, Lam- 
bert.” said Niel, in despair. “ We are almost 
at Moortown, Miss Lambert. Your father 

mised to send to meet me, so there will 
a poe amoaiy in your reaching your destina- 

“Wasn't it lacky Fraulein put me into 

your carriage?” suggested the girl, warmly. 





‘'For you have saved me from waiting at 
Moortown to be sent on like a parcel," 

‘Very lucky,” he answered, absently, his 
thoughts were busy now with the last time he 
had been at Moortown station. Well, seven 
years had not made so much change in the 
old place as in himeelf. 

A groom in livery appeared—it seemed to 
Walney and Hilda almost before the train 
stopped. He opened the door and touched bis 
hat to the doctor. 

** Are you for the Hall, sir?” 

‘* Yes,” and Walney gave up hie bag, adding 
without attempting any explanation, ‘‘ and so 
ie thia lady.” 

The man was too well trained a servant to 
: a any surprise, but he observed, respect- 
ally,— 
‘Lady Emily didn't teli me, sir, and I’ve 
only got the dog-oaré here, and it only holds 
two. If you could drive the young lady, I'd 
follow with the laggage. Anyone would tell 
you the way to the Hall. There isn’t any 
conveyance to be had at this station and it 
seeme the only way.”’ 

“I will drive with pleasure,’ said Waloey, 
who feared Hilda would begin to cry on the 
spot so cast down did she look &t the bare 
mention of “Lady Emily.” Reflecting the 
labels on her lnggage would reveal her identity 
to the groom, Niel followed the latter to the 
dog-cart, handed Hilda to her seat, sprang up 
after her, and took the reins, 

He had not driven for a long tims, but he 
had once bsen a first-rate whip. and James 
saw quite enoagh to convince him his treasured 
mare was in good hands before he retired to 
seek the spring cart and fiad a seat with the 
driver, the two beguiling their way by much 
speculation as to the unexpected ‘' Miss 
Lambert,” and debating as to whether she 
would prove their master's daughter or sister. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘* Ang you comfortable, Miss Lamber)?” 

No answer. 

“ Thia it very pretty scenery.” 

The second remark met the same fate as 
his first. Neil stopped the mare abruptly, and 
asked. 

“Ta anything the matter?” 


“Yes; no! I think you have deceived ma 
—~ You said father wasn'’s mar. 
r e ” 


** And he ig no}.” 

“ You heard what the groom said. He has 
had no orders from Lady Emily ; indeed, she 
ought to be plain Mrs. Lambert, and not be 
ashamed of her hasband's name!” 

“ Uofortunately, it is the custom for an! 
Earl's daughter to retain her courtesy title of 
‘Lady’ unlesa she marries a peer.” 


study, and a spare bedroom for friends is 
always usefal.’”’ 

* Always,” thinking absently that when he 
had Jast seen the house they were bound for, it 
had boasted twenty bedrooms besides the 
servants’ wing. 

Through the lodge gates, the man bit his 
lips st the eviderca of their prosperity, the 
velvet lawn, mowed by experienced hands, 
the weedless paths, the luxuriant flowers, all 
speaking of labour end money freely bestowed, 
The grounds haa been like a wilderness when 
he saw them last. The front of the house was 
almost unchanged, save for the new wing con- 
taining the bath.rooms, and that at one end a 
large winter garden entirely roofed in with 
glass, had been added. Neil Walney felt a sort 
of pang, almost as though he had come back 
from the dead, when he flang the reing to a 
servant, and offered his hand to assist Hilda 
to alight, 

‘There must be some mistake,” the girl 
said, gravely. ‘‘ Dad can’t live here!" 

The hall porter received them with the 
utmost respsct, Mr. Lambert was in his 
private stady, he hoped Dr. Walney woald see 
him there for a few minutes before going to 
hie own rooms. oe GER 

Niel looked at Hilda. He was amszod at 
the change in her. She had drawn herself ap 
with a little air of dignity, and betrayed no 
trace of emotion or feeling as she said, coldly, 
to the porter,— 

“I wish to see Mr. Lambert also, there- 
fore, I conolade I can go with Dr. Walney to 
his study?” 

The porter looked perplexed. 

‘‘The master rarely seea ladies, madam, 
Lady Emily mostly ——" 

Niel trembled for Hilda's patience at the 
repetition of that name, but to his intense 
relief, before the porter could finish his 
sentence, & pleasant-looking middle-aged man 
came towards them, and with a sadden ory of 
‘Father!’ forgetting all witnesses and all 
suspicions, the girl spraug into his arma. 

She had no cause to complain of her wel- 
come; bat Mr. Lambert remembered the 
porter and Niel, He tarned to them at once. 

“De, Walney, you will I am sure exous: 
me for half-an-hoar, Edmunds, show Dz. 
Walney to his own rooms, and tell Lady 
Emily that my daughter, Miss Lambert, hag 
arrived from Paria.” 

The porter touched a bell, and a amall page 
appeared. He ushered Niel through several 
passages to & door labelied ‘‘ medical offiser,” 
going through this they came ficat to a preity 
little reception room, evidently used for the 
doctor to interview patients, beyond was a 
good-sizad bedroom, which opened again to a 
charming little snuggery, the odour of tobacco 
which still clang to it proclaiming that De. 
Baraside had smoked pretty often in his own 
den, 

* Taia other door leads to one of the corri- 





‘*My father ia quite as good as a peer, 
o—- he mighin't be handsome or fashioz- 
able.” 

“Doubiless; but Lady Emily has not | 
married him, She is the widow of an offiser, | 
and,” he hesitates— presides over domestic 
affairs at Bedford Hall,” 

“A housekeeper 7?” 

‘* Not precisely.” 

** Well,” said Hilda, ‘‘ she will go of course 
now I have come home, Dad won't want two | 
housekeepers, and madame says she has made 
me quite domesticated. I can order the 
dinners and see to things! ” 

Niel thought of this pretty child attempting | 
#0 manage over twenty servants, and a French 
chef, bat he did not enlighten her that her 
father had two housekeepers already, one to 
hold sway over the domestics, the other to 
preside at hia tab!e. 

“It's a large house,” he said, slowly, 
“ perhaps Mr, Lambert has told you so?" 

** Well, I like a good-sized house,” said 
Hilda, appreciatively. ‘‘ where we lived when 
I left England we had only six rooms, I 
think ten or even twelve would be nice, for I 





shall want a drawing-room besides father’s ' 


dors,” explained the boy. ‘I'll bring up tea 
at once, sir, we dine at seven.” 

It wanted bat half-an-hour of that tims 
now, 80 Niel declared he would dispense with 
tea. He unpacked his portmanteau, and got 
into his dress suit, which had had a long reat 
in Lullingham.street, that locality not being 
given to don evening attire, this did not take 
long, as he harried in case the manager should 
wish to speak to him before dinner. 

In the ante-room he found a list of the 
guests then staying in the house, and dis. 
covered, with a feeling half of pain, half of 
cariosity, that his false love of other days was 


| one of the visitors. 


*¢ Lord and Lady Castleton, Miss Castleton, 
ran the line; bat Niel fancied there maat be 
some mistake. The Lord Castleton, he remem. 
bered, was turned sixty, ani bedridden, it 
seemed improbable that he should go from 
home even to a Sanitoriam. 

Tarning over this list, Niel noticed that 
each party of guesta was distinguished by a 
number, while on the following page the same 
numbers appeared again without names ; but 
with a brief, terse criticiam, No doubt this 
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had been Dr. Barnside’s private list,,and he 
had generously left it for the benefit of, his 


sugceasor, 

Almoat involuntarily Niel tarned.to nam- 
ber fifssen, it.was,sataral he shonld feel. most 
interest in the people he had. once .known. 
This was what he read,— 

*Delightfal. couple. Wife a martyr to 
nentalgia. Electric . baths, cheerful saciety 
only treatments shat.can be puraned. Real 
remedy, removal of her sister-in-law, whose 
temper is,at the bottom of the poorlady's 
aches.and pains!” 

Yes |. it, ali came back to Niel now. Young 
Clive Casileton had displeased his parents by 
marrying. a penniless orphan. They; had 
refased. to receive the wife, but..had; been 
powerless to disinherit her husband. 

Olive was the reigning peer now, bué.Ghar. 
lotte shared his home, and made things hard 
for the young wife. 

Why bad she nos married herself? When 
she jilted him a wealthy baronet.and a. fox- 
hunting peer bad both been paying her ardent 
atéentions. How came it then that at thirty- 
one she was still Mise Castleton. 

‘* My father never liked her,’’ reflected Niel, 
half sadly. ‘He used to say the one thing 
that.reconciled him to his own poverty was it 
had saved me from Charlotte Castleton; but I 
always -thonght she had. married long ago. 
She was sohbandsome and olever I can't fancy 
her an old maid.” 

Migs Castleton's age was the same as his 
Own Within a month. Long as it was.since 
he had mixed in English society, Niel knew 
perfectly that. at thirty-one, an unmarried 
woman is usually regarded as on the shelf, and 
unlikely to change her conditions. 

Hia reflections were interrupted by ithe 
arrival of the manager. To Niel’s surprise, 
he found himeelf actually pitying Mr. Lam- 
bert, he looked so perturbed. 

‘'T hope. you fiad. things comfartable,” he 
said to Dr,;Walney. ‘' My friend, De. Burn- 
side, had. bsen here so long that he seemed 
like, part and parcel of the place, and I may 
forget you.are not eqaally at home. I don’t 
think the .medical duties are anduons jast 
now; no one ‘here is seriously ill, bat a good 
many. of them want a little practical advice 
and @ great deal of sympathy. Ever been in 
Moorshire before, Dr. Walney?” 

‘* Not for many years. I must congratulate 
you on Bedford Hall, Mr. Lambert. It seems 
to.me & modern palace of delight.” 

Lamberts sighed. He was an impulsive 
man, and he. had taken a fancy to Niel 
probably. because the latter was so cifferant to 
himself. 

“ The scheme was entirely my own, and it 
has snaceeded beyond my hopes, but I wanted 
to make. a fortune for my daughter, and I 

* the way of making it a secret from her. 
Hilda was a mere child when I started this 
place. I couldn't have her here while she 
was in the transitory atuge, between the 
nursery and the drawing room. I meant to 
go over to Paria in three weeks and explain 
everything to her, and now this eonfounded— 
I beg your pardon—-scarlet fever bas sent her 
home without a.word of notice, and everything 
comes on-her like « terrific surprise.” 
mare Miss Lambert dislikes Bedford 

“ Dislikes it! She told me] might as well 
rey Sy public houce ; and. when I begged her 
to introduced ta Lady Emily Jendal and 
join us at dinner, she declared she’ hated 
Lady Emily, and that she would.rather go 
back to Paris and be s pupil teacher at. the 
old school than stay here; and be snubbed 
by. my customers, The child. doesn’s under- 


& faint. smile. “I. believe. she thinks my 
position ia like. shat.of a publican who serves 
out beer in pewter. pots, and fancies I want to 
make her into.a barmaid.” 
‘I think she ia hurt at.not having been in 
our confidense, and. she does not Jike the 


idea of Lady Emily being at, the head of 
things.” 





“ Bhe went into a passion the moment I 
mentioned Lady Emily,’ said the muck: tried 
father, ‘and deolared she would.never speak 
to her if she atayed here for.years. The next 
moment she said she shonld go baok to Paris 
in the morning. You see, dector, she ia only 
@ child, and being all I have lefs, I have spoilt 
her all her life." 

The gong sounded, and Niel followed his 
employer to the grand drawing-room—a 


a 


them —pretty -blooming Lady, Ainslie—tolg 
him frankly she was sure they had met before, 
‘* Your, voice is, quite familiar to-me, Dr, 
Walney, though I can't recollect in, she-least 
where it was I knew-you.” 
“In .Germany,. perhaps. 
years there,’’ said Niel, feelin 
Sheshook her head. 
‘*T have. never -been to 
Moorsbire born and bred, 


I spent several 
g uncomfortable, 


I am 
I had hhardly-been 


Germany. 


spacious apartment, where about filty people | out of the county till I married. 


were assembled, A very:gracefal woman, 
attired in black silky with a siny cap over her 
loxariant hair, came forward, and Mr, Lam- 
bert introduced her to the doctor as Lady 
Emily Jendal. 

Will you take me in to dinner ?’’ she said 
to Niel, frankly, ‘‘ there is a great deal I want 
to ask you about.” 

The dinner passed off well, as a perfectly 
served repast must always do with well-bred, 
cheerful people. 

There was nothing in the conversation to 
denote that the guests gathered round Mr. 
Lambert's table had paid for the privilege of 
sitting there. 

Only one thing marred the tasteful scene— 
one eMpty place at the host's left hand was 
vacant. Niel could just see this, and guessed 
it bad been meant for Hilda. Lady Emily 
soon introduced her name. 

“I think you: travelled with Miss: Lambert, 
Dr. Walney ?”’ she began in a low-tone. 

‘Yes. Iam afraid her unexpected arrival 
has been rather unfortunate.” 

‘I Knew she was expected next month,” 
said Lady Emily, gently ; “‘ but Mr. Lambert 
has rarely spoken of: her—even to me, and 
most le believe he is a bachelor." 

had not the faintest idea of—of Bed- 
ford Hall, She thought, poor child, she was 
pee bys & quiet, private houee, where she 
would be all the world to her father.” 

‘*T always thought it was a pity Mr. Lam. 
bert did not tell her,’’ said the Lady Resident, 
quietly. ‘' Mysteries never answer.” 

De. Walney knew the last shot had hit 
home, bat he kept the talk on Hilda. 

‘* Miss Lambert seems to think—-poor little 
thing!—people will look ‘down on her. She 
compares her father’s position with that of a 
country publican.” 

Lady Emily laughed. She really could not 
help it, 

‘She will soon understand, but I wish I 
knew what to do for her. I would goto her 
to-night, only I hear she positively desired to 
to be alone.” 

“IT am afraid, Lady Emily, said Niel, 
frankly, ‘you are the chief object of her ire, 
She seems to imagine you order Mr. Lam- 
bert’s dinners and see to his little comforts, 
and she grudges you the privilege.” 

Lady Emily bad no false prudery. She 
was s& refined gentlewoman, buié if plain 
speaking was required she did not shrink 


; from it. 





‘'The foolish child is not by any chance 
jealous of me, I hope?” she.said, anxiously. 
“‘Behool girls put up all. sorts of romantic 
notions. Surely——” 

She paused, and Niel helped her.out. 

* That is jast it, Lady Emily. Listle Miss 
Lambert, the moment she heard the groom 
refer to you, took up the notion shat her father 
ad married in-her absence, and you were her 
stepmother. It seems her echoolfellows tease 
her by declaring there.mnst be some reason 
for her father’s refasing to let her come home 
in, the holidays. She conjared up visions of 
@ second wife and family, and the groom's 


, Unlucky remark that.‘he bad had no orders 
stand she Sanatorium,” added. Lambert, with 


abont..ker from Lady Emily’ ficished the 
mischief,” 

* Well,” said the -widow,.cheerfally, ‘' she 
will.soon fiad out: her-missake; bus.I feel sorr 
for Mr., Lambert, 
of her,coming home, and now he Jooka worried 
to death,” 

After dinner ‘the new: doctor; made many 
acquaintances among the gucsts,;and one of 


‘You were the Bishop's daughter; 1 think?" 


‘*T am,” she. corrected, smiling. ‘‘ Papa ia 
well and hearty still. He is eo over here 
to,morrow. He is very fond_of. shia: place, 


a among the first guests.at Bedford 
cy 

‘* And I met her here,” put.in SiryGerald, 
pleasantly. ‘‘I always say I owe my wile tc 
Mr..Lambert. What's this I hear.about bis 
daughter?” 

Niel explained as far ag he conid. Sir 
Gerald laughed, 

‘* What « foolish child! You'd better take 
her in hand, Eisie.” 

‘'T rather think I shall,” said Lady Ainslie, 
quietly. ‘' What ia she like, Dr, Walney 2?” 

** Remarkably. pretty.” 

‘* And—presentable ?” 

'‘ Most distinctly so. She might be a litile 
wandering princess from her appearance.” 

“Ah!” reflected Elsie, sagely, ‘' one never 
can believe Charlotte Castleton, she is ec 
spiteful. She told me she met Miss Lambert 
on the staira and she looked an overgrown, 
underbred school,-girl."’ 

‘* Mies Castleton is severe.” 

“She always was," said Lady Ainslie, 
coolly, ‘I have known her all my life, and 
I have a vivid remembrance of the awe iz 
which we children held her when she came 
with her mother to the Palace. She was 
moch older than any of us, and she syzannize2 
over us dreadfally.” P 

‘*I have been looking for Lady Castleton. 
I hear she is to be one of my patienta?" 

“Tf you want to cure her,” said Elsie, 
wickedly, ‘‘ you must order her on a] Bea 
woysge. Nothing else will free her from 
Charlotte, She clings to her brother.and his 
wife like the old man of the sea; bunt she ia a 
dreadfally bad sailor, and would not-dream of 
undertaking a yatching tour.” 

‘‘T shall remember your advice,” 

Hilda Lambert cried herself to sleep. All 
her brilliant visions faded. She had meant 
to be all the world to her father, and, lo, he 
had heaps of new friends, and wanted-none of 
her, or she thought so. 

Bat at eighteen a night’s sleep makes al! 
the difference in one’s feelings, and Hilda 
awoke with a lees hopeless view of. things. 
She could keep herown roome snd never see 
any of these horrid people, She could walk 
and read and practice by herse!f, and perhaps 
of an evening her father-would come and sii 
with her. It was not a very brilliant prospect, 
bat it was better than running away. 

Miss Lambert liked being waited on, and 
she did not: refuse. the aid of the neat: maid 
who came to help her dress, and: who-seemed 
to take a pleasure in piling up: the golden 
brown hair on the pretty head. She ckose & 
drese of pale lilac cambric-trimmed with lace, 
a dress which simplicity itself bad. yet been 
work of a Parisfan modiste, and then she 
went-into the pretty little sitting-room, which 
opened from the bedroom :and informed Mary 
sbe-should like her breakfast. 

‘‘ Breakfast is at nine, miss,” said Mary, 
respeotfally, ‘‘do you mean: you: would like 
anything first?" 

“ Ob, I shall not go down to breakfast—you 
can bring me something here.” 

Ten minnutes-Jater. » knook came, at the 
door, and when Hilds.cried, ‘‘ Comein,” there 
entered, ynot, Mary and. the breakfast, bat % 


He had thonght so much } pretty, dainty young matron, leading a chubby 


boy, of three. 

** Good morning, Miss Lambert,” said Lady 
Ainslie, cheerfally. ‘‘ lL haye came soask you 
to-go down to breakfast with me, This in™my 
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little son, we .have stayed at Bedford Hall 
over ® dozen-times, and Mr, Lambert is an 
old friend of ours.” 

Hilda looked blank. 

“Are you Lady Emily?” she asked, 
gravely. 

“No,” replied Elsie, ‘I .am. not. When 
I oame here first I was a girl of eighteen. I 
met my husband here, and Mr, Lambert came 
to our wedding. We have always called thia 
a kind of second home,.and. when I heard 
things had not gone quite.smoothly on your 
account, I came to seo if I could.not reconcile 
you to your-home.” 

“ You are very kind,” doubtfally, 

‘Little girl,’’ said Elsie, ‘don’t quarrel 
with your happiness. You have one of the 
most devoted fathers I ever met, All these 
years he hae toiled to gather up a fortune for 
you, surely you won't spoil his satisfaction in 
his wealth because of your foolish pride?” 

Hilda was orying. 

‘* thought people would look down on me, 
and father would alway be busy with Lady 
Emily, and not have any time for me!” 

** No one will look down on you, and I am 
quite suze Mr. Lambert will keep plenty of 
time for you, and now, will you come with me 
to breakfast, it.ig.only the first plunge that is 
terrible ?”’ 

A nurse claimed Elsie’s son and heir, and 
the two ladies: went down to breakfast. 
Hilda’s place was between Lady Ainslie and 
Dz. Walney, Sir Gerald was.on his wife's other 
side, and all these exerted themselves to make 
things pleasant for Hilda, and before the meal 
was over Miss Lambert began to feel life at 
Bedford Hall might not be such a bad affair 
after all. 

The meeting with Lady Emily went off 
better than could have been expected. With 
all her wilfulness Hilda was a good judge of 
character, and she knew after five minutes of 
the widow's conversation that she was just 
what: she seemed, a kind, thoughtful: friend 
to Mr, Lambert with a regard for hisinterests, 
but without the slightest wish to be anything 
more, 

As for the visitors at Bedford Hall, they 
‘took to” Hilda at once. The girl was 80 
fresh and charming, 80 naive and fascinating, 
that she made an extra attraction to a place 
which even before her coming had been fall of 
delights. Gentle Mrs, Graham, who came 
over with the Bishop for a week; invited Hilda 
to stay at the palace, and told the girl frankly, 
she ought to be proud of her father. 

“He -oame here: seven years’ ago after a 
very popolar family, and everyone in the 
county was opposed: to the idea of a Sani- 
torium in our midst. He has fought his-way 
in the teeth of opposition ‘until to-day he is 
one of the most inflaential:men in Moorsbire, 
while the Hall: hae been # bleasing-to more 
people than one can count.”’ 

“ Dad ia very good," admitted Hida, “ but 
the Hall ie not like home, I feel more as 
though I lived in tome continually changing 
panorama than my own life. It is all so 
atrange,”’ 

Mrs. Graham felt there was truth in Hilda’s 
lament, She did not tell the girl her father 
would probably retire because ehe could not 
imagine Mr. Lambert away from Bedford 
Hall; but ehe pointed ont, fraukly, that very 
pementy Moorshire would not long be her 

ome, 

“My dear, don’t you see you are ‘sure to 


marry. In the vature of things Mr. Lambert | 


cannot expect to keep you many years. When 
you have left him for a husband’s home, you 
will like to think of him as happy in the 
undertaking he has. made such & success.” 

Hilda looked up into Mrs. Graham's face 
with a wistfal smile, 

“T shall never marry.” 
_ “All girls say shat,” replied Mrs. Graham, 
in no wise dismayed by the announcement, 
* till the right person comes,” 

“He will:never come forme.” 

‘My dear child, why ?.. Young, beautifa!, 





and. accomplished, why should you not: be 
loved?’ 

‘* Beoause,” the words came slowly, reluc- 
tantly, almost as though dragged from her, 
** because I am a nobody!” 

Mrs. Grabam felt perplexed. 

“You are the daughter of one of the richest 
men in the county,’’ she replied. ‘' I don’t 
see that you oan describe yourse/~f as a 
nobody!” 

*‘ Do you know Mr. Leputon ?” asked Hilda. 
“He was staying at the Hall when I first 
came home," 

“IT know him very well, and pity him. 
Poor man! he has twelve children and two 
hundred.ayear. It is one of the things I 
like so much about your father, Hilda, that 
instead of a resident chaplain he invites the 
Hamerton curates to take. the duty for the 
season,’’ 

‘* Well,” said Hilda, quietly, ‘‘Mr. Lepaton 
waa talking toa lady. It.waa the first night I 
had appeared in the drawing-room, and 
daresay they did not know I was so near. I 
wasn t listening,. but I simply couldn't help 
hearing, because I was hedged in by a flower 
Stand and could not. move,” 

** And what did you hear?"’ 

"Toe lady asked him if he had seen ‘ Miss 
Lambert,’ and he said yes, and that I seemed 
& pretty little thing. ‘It's absurd having her 
here,’ replied the Jady, ‘for no gentleman 
would care to marry @ girl in her position. 
The daughter of a mere nobody!’ Then Mr, 
Lepnton replied, ‘ Unless he was poor, and her 
father’s wealth was a temptation !’” 

*' And you let this trouble you, Hilda?" 

‘* How could I help it,” cried the girl, indig. 
nantly. “If the man my father had 
befriended could think of me so basely, what 
will other people think? Ishall never:marry, 
Mrs, Grabam. No rich.man would marry a 
nobody, and if a suitor were poor I should 
always remember Mr. Leputon's idea.” 

*: Well, child, you are very foolish if you let 
Miss Castleton’s malice hurt you.” 

‘' Mies Castleton! How could you guess?" 


"She is the most spiteful woman in the) 


county, and—I. despise him for it—I know 
Mr. Leputon would, agree with any of her 
opinions jass. now, becanse the Vicar of Castle. 
ton is turned eighty, and he is hoping her 
brother will offer the living to him when it 
becomes vacant," 

* And will he?” 

“I have no idea! Hilda, promise me you 
won’ les Charlotte Castleton worry you.” 

‘‘Bhe ignores me utterly. Lam not worthy 
of her conversation.” 

“Ah, but I meant the recollection of what 
you overbeard! Charlotte spoiltherown life, 
and she has gone about trying to spoil other 
people’s ever since!" 

‘*Do you mean she had a love story?” 

“ Bhe was engaged to one of the nicest men 
I ever knew, Denzil Alwyn, the heir of Alwyn 
Grange. When he discovered his father's 
liabilities, he joined with Sir Bryan to cut off 
the entail, and Charlotte jilted him. Your 
father bought the estate, and changed its 
pame; but for months.and years the Alwyns 
have been remembered in Moorshire.” 

‘© What became of them ?” 

* For yesra nothing was heard of them, but 
Mr. Vesey, our lawyer, declares that travelling 
on the continent.last summer he fell in with 
an old friend of Sir Bryan’s, who told him 
the Baronet died. within a few months of 
leaving here, and that his son never assumed 
the title, thinking it incongruous with his 
position as a struggling literary hack.” 

‘* How sad it sounds.” 

“ Aye, there were two other men admirers 
of Miss Castleton in those days, but when 
they heard. how she had treated Denzil Alwyn 
they. were disenchanted, and: made no efforts 
to succeed. to bia place as her fiancée. Bhe 
will. never marry now, and. as. sbe is entirely 
dependent on her brother, her position isnot 
enviable.” 

‘*T oan’t bear her.” . 

« Neither .can. I,”, confessed,.the Biehop's 


wife; ‘but, little girl, it does not do,to ex- 
press our feelinga quite so plainly.” 

‘She is. horrid to her. sister-inJaw.'’ ex- 
plained Hilda, balf in self defence, ‘and she 
says such naaty.things.toDr..Walzey. She 
told someone last night: he.was only an upper 
servant, and I am sure he heard ber.”’ 

“' The Bishop likes Dr. Walney very much, 
and so does Elsie.” . 

‘I think Lady Ainslie likes everyone, she 
is so kind and good.” 

‘She is very happy bercel?, and so wishes 
other people to be happy too. She bad, the 
strangest fancy about Dr, Walney—ehe de- 
clared he reminded her of poor Denzil 


Alwyn!” : 


“ Dr. Walneg has. good face, bukit is very 


bad,” said Hilda, dreamily. *' The firsts time 


I. ever saw,him I thought he was quite old. 
He only looks young when he smiles.” 

“* And.that is not offen, I expect? Perhaps 
hehas had a great deal of trouble. He told 


I} me hbimeelf. 4bat he was quite alone in the 


world.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


duty had faded into August. The latter 
month had given place to September, and yet 
the Castletona lingered at Bedford Hall. Ali 
the other. people who had been there when 
Hilda arrived had long since departed. 

It seemed bard to. the girl that the only 
person she disliked should. make such an un- 
usually protracted stay. 

The troth was, Lord Castleton, who was 
devoted to his wife, fancied she derived bene- 
fit.from Dr. Wainey’s skill, and wished to con- 
tinue under bis care. . 

The gentle Viscountess herself was ouly toc 
glad to linger, when the presence of other 
people saved her from much intercourse with 
her uncongenial, sicter.in-law ; and Charlotte 
might worry and urge -Cassleton was going t¢ 
ruin without them. 

Clive had a will of his own,.and he paid no 


}astention to her complainis. 


Unfortunately, she Honourable Charlotte 
Was sO accustomed to interfere with other 
eople, that she could not desist. from her 
avourite pursuit, 

The chief objects of her dislike at present 
were Hilda Lumbert.and the resident surgeon. 
The first because her dazzling girlish fresh- 
nesé was. such @ contrast to the, spinster's 
passé charma ; the other. because he reminded 
her of her former lover, Denzil Alwyn. 

She had. a reason—known only to herself— 
which made her feel angry whenever she 
thought of her rnpture with,Denzil. It had 
been one fatal mistake of her life. Not only 
had she fels more affection for. him than she 
had ever felt. since for any human creature, 
but the way she treated him had prejudiced 
everyone against her, and she knew—within 
eighteen months of jilting him—that had che 
only been true to her promised word, she 
would have enjoyed, as hia wife, a position 
worthy her rank and unlimited wealth. 
ey the Honourable Charlotte bad managed 

y. 

1s. was strange that, one evening in the 
drawing-room, the conversation fell on the 
Alwyne, Usnally the subject .was avoided, 
for people thonght it.a bad compliment to Mr, 
Lambert to talk of his predecessors; bat on 
this special night a family who had once 
lived in Moorshire, but removed years before, 
bad arrived at the Hall, and Mra. Montressor 
paid openly to Hilda's father bow tremen- 
dously he bad improved the property. 

"Bat, do-you know,” said the old lady, 
gravely, ‘we almost dreaded. coming bere, 
The Alwyns-were such; great. friends of ours, 
I was.. afraid the place. would be fall of 
painful. memories.” 

“Did you; keep up any correspondence 
with Sir-Byran?" asked Mr. Lambert, in & 
tone of real interest. ‘‘I bave a special reason 
for wishing to know bis addrese.”’ 





" They never. wrote to me,” she said, sadly, 
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* They might have known the General and I 
were not fair weather friends to shun them 
at the first breath of adversity, but then I 
can't blame them. Goodness knows they had 
little reason to trust their fellow creatures.” 

By accident or design she looked at Char. 
loste Castleton. That lady, whose conscience 
made her peculiarly sensitive on this point, 
felt sure Mra, Montreagor alladed to her jilsing 
Denzil, 

“The Alwyns behaved very foolishly,” 
said this amiable virgin. ‘If they had not 
vanished like fagitives something might have 
been done for them.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Caarlotte,” reproved 
her brother, ‘‘ You speak as though one could 
have insulted them by offers of pecuniary 
assistance. There was something terribly sad 
in the way they chose to disappear, but I can 
understand their feeling.” 

**All the same, it was very foolish,” re- 
torted Charlotte, ‘If Mr. Alwyn had only 
had the sense to leave his address behind him 
two years after he left the Grange he would 
have been a rich man.” 

“T only wish I could fiad him now,” said 
Mr. Lambert, feelingly. 

“Why, papa?” demanded Hilda. 

* “Because, child, when the property changed 
hands by an oversight of the lawyer’s I was 
asked two thousand pounds less than Sir 
Beyan had desired. I paid what I was asked, 
and he accepted the money, so legally there 
was an end of it, But I should have gone to 
the higher figare had the matter been put to 
me, and when Bedford Hall became a success 
Tinvested that extra two thousand, meaning 
to restore it to the Alwyns if I ever got the 
chance, It has gone on accumulating at com- 
pound interest, and it’s a nice little nest egg 
now. I shall never touch it, for it seems to 
me properly Sir Bryan's or his son's.” 

Lord Oastleton flashed a glance of admira- 
tion at the speaker. The simple, rugged 
ga of Peter Lambert's nature pleased 

im. 


*“‘You may make your mind easy, Mr. 
Lambert,’ said Charlotte, cuttingly, ‘The 
Alwyna will never claim that money. They 
have been dead for yeare.”’ 

“T¢ seems to me, Miss Castleton,” said 
General Montressor, gravely, ‘‘ that you must 
know more than the rest of the world about 
our friends, You have made two astonishing 
aesertions respecting them already. Firat, 
that Denzil would have been a rich man had 
he left his address behind him; next, that he 
and his father are both dead." 

**T oan explain my sister's first allasion,” 
said Lord Castleton, coming to her rezone, 
which was more than she deserved. ‘ About 
eighteen months after the Grange changed 
handa I received a letter from a gentleman in 
America, a Mr. Charteris, the only brother of 
the late Lady Alwyn. He wrote to beg me— 
a3 his nephew's friend—to send him Denzil’s 
address. He had made an enormous fortune, 
and hearing of the evil days that had fallen 
upon the Alwyns he wanted them both to join 
him in the new world. He was a childless 
map, and hoped to make Denzil his heir."’ 

‘* What a chance!" cried the General. 

** Yes, but what could Ido? I had not the 
faintest clue to the Alwyns' abode, and I 
could only write and say so. Mr. Charteris 
sent me one other letter saying he was coming 
to England to search for his relations per. 
sonally. He gave me an address which would 
always find him, Briarley Hall, Sarrey, and 
begged me to communicate with him there if 
I heard of the Alwyns.” 

‘‘And Mr, Charteris never found them ?”’ 
said Charlotte, bitterly, “So you see I was 
not mistaken, and they are dead.” 

Ds. Walney spoke for the first time, 

“Ts Mr. Charteris in England still?” 

Yes,” replied Lord Castleton, “he has 
bought Briarley and settled down in Sarrey. 
A very pleasant fellow he is. I stayed with 
him once for a few days.” 

“He comes of a very good family,” ssid 
Charlotte, amiably, “though he did make a 





fortune in trade, You seem interested in him, 
Dr. Walney? Were you thinking of per- 
sonating hia long-iost nephew? ‘There are 
people you know who say you resemble Denzil 
Alwyn,” 

You might have heard a pin drop as she 
launched this taunt. Often of late years had 
peor Castleton bloshed for his sister, but 
never had he felt more ashamed of her than 
— Everyone sympathized with the young 

octor. 

Peter Lambert !aid one hand impulsively 
on Niei's shoulder and ssid, quietly,— 

‘Me. Charteris might seek far without 
finding a nephew to equal my friend Dr. 
Walney. There are some jests, Miss Oastleton, 
which sre ill-timed.” 

Tae Viscount was ready with his support. 

*T don’t think Dr. Walney will fancy we 
wish to lose him,”’ he said, courteously, ‘he 
seems to me one of the acquisitions of the 
Hall. He will forgive me for saying that his 
resemblance to Denzil Alwyn is remarkable. 
Often when I hear hia voice I could fancy my 
lost friend has returned to life.” 

Hilda said nothing. She was sitting on her 
father's other side, and when Miss Castleton 
made her spitefal suggestion the girl doubled 
up her little fiat as though she would like to 
shake it at Charlotte. 

Hoors were early at the Hall as beoame a 
savitoriam. The ladies retired soon after ten 
and by eleven all the sitsing-rooms were 
deserted except that devoted to smokers. 
Niel did not feel inclined for their company 
that night, and when Mr. Lambert released 
him from a long task, he turned in the direc- 
tion of his own apartments, 

To reach them from the part of the house 
where he was he lad to pass the picture 
gallery—a long winding oorridor, little 
traversed after dark. To his surprise as he 
entered it he saw in the distance the glimmer 
of a faint light. Walking quickly in the 
direction from which it came he saw Hilda 
Lambert carrying a small silver lamp. She 
still wore her white dinner gown and she stood 
in wrapt contemplation before the picture of 
Denzil Alwyn. Suddenly turning her head 
she caught sight of Dr. Walney.” 

'' Are you verifying Misa Oasterton's asser- 
tion?" he asked her pleasantly, ‘' Miss 
Lambert, do you think I resemble this pictare 
sofficiently to pass myself off to Mr. Charteris 
as the original?" 

“It was wicked of her to say it.” 

“Tam afraid I am not a favourite with 
Misa Castleton,” said Niel, drily, ‘‘but you 
have not answered my question?” 

“TI cannot!” 

Why?” 

Toe child raised her star-like eyes to his 
face. and looked-at him reproachfally. 

‘*Bacause I know the trath! You are 
Denzil Alwyn himself!" 

The doctor started. He made no attempt 
to deny the charge, but he looked with a 
strange tenderness at the little speaker. 

** What makes you think so?” 

**T don’t think—I am sure!" 

“Tell me your reasons.” 

‘‘ There are 80 many,” aaid Hilda, dreamily. 
“T believe I thought of it first when Mra, 
Graham told me the story of Sir Bryan's 
misfortune, but there are other things, You 
always knew your way through the passages 
of the Hail, and now and again yon have 
spoken as though you loved the place. Then, 
when Mr. Vesey came to dinner, you made an 
excuse and did not meet him, and, oh !|—Miss 
Castleton hates you. People always hate 
those they have injured, and she had injured 
Denzil Alwyn!” 

* You have not told your father—Hilda ?"’ 

“‘T shall never tell anyone,” she answered, 
simply. ‘I can understand itall. When Sir 
Bryan died you wanted to hide yourself from 
old friends, 80 you changed your name, Walney 
is only Alwyn transposed, and studied to be a 
doctor, and then I expect you grew to long to 
see your old home, and then Dad wanted 
help, you thought it was safe—and you came,” 





‘That is not all," he ‘said, sadly. “| 
had tried lite’s batile and failed. I had 
started in private practice, and no patients 
came, I was at my wits’ end when Dr, 
Barnside’s cousin, Jack Nairn, told me of 
this ~ aye ™ 

Hiida nodded her head, gravely. 

‘And you will stay with as. Dad likes you, 
eo does everyone except Missa Castleton, and 
I-—I will keep your secret.” 

The man who called himself a woman hater, 
and who had come to Bedford Hall with a 
profound contempt for the whole sex, felt his 
eyes grow dim with a miet of hushed tears, as 
he looked at this beautiful child, and answered, 
sadly,— 

“ i cannot stay hers, dear.” 

“Why not?" : 

“Because your father trasts me, and if | 
stayed here I might betray that trast.” 

“You couldn's.” 

“IT shonld! Mr. Lambert is a rich man, 
and you are his heiress. What would he 
think if a pennilesa doctor asked him for his 
only child?” 

«“ Bat ——" . 

“Ts would come to that, my darlivg,” 
answered the strong man, sadly. ‘I tried to 
think it was only ‘friendship,’ that I only 
cared for you because your fresh, innocent 
nature waa such a contrast to my weary world 
tossed one; but, Hilda, I know the truth now. 
I love you with all my heart. Love you far 
more passionately than years ago I loved 
Charlotte Castleton ; but I dare not plead for 
your sffcotion, Iam poor and you are rich, 
80 there is nothing for it but ‘ good-bye!'” 

“*T don’t believe you care for me a bit !”’ 

He smiled. 

“Better so perhsps, because you won't 
know what it costs me to leave you.” 

* Dad is not mercenary.” 

“Bat Iam proud. I could not receive all 
and give nothing in return. Even my name 
I have laid down. I reaounced it by my 
father’s coffin, and took an oath never to call 
myself Sir Denzil Alwyn until I had won my 
way to fortune!” 

Hilda turned to him a sweet, pleading face. 

* Promise me one thing,” she said, wict- 
tally, ‘that you will not ¢o till you have been 
here three months,” 

“Why?” 

‘* Because, if you made an excuse and went 
suddenly, everyone would think it was because 
of what Miss Castleton said to night, and she 
would be so triumphant,” 

“Tis dangerous to stay,” he urged, gravely, 
* child, love like mine won't bear trifling witb. 
The more I am with you, the fiercer pain to 

ve you up.” 

“ And —_— thought anyone would ever 
love me,” came from Hilda, with a sigh. 
“ You eee, I thought no one nice would ever 
care for a poor little nobody!” 

Denzil raised her hand, and pressed it pas- 
sionately to his lips, then he turned without 4 
word, leaving hia little love atill contemplat- 
ing the picture which had been painted when 
he was the heir of Alwyn Grange. 

And considering she had just parted from 
the man she loved after hearing him declare 
he must give her up, Hilda's conduct was 
certainly passing strange. 

There was @ look of uuusaal brightness on 
her face as she went to her own room, and 
then dismissing her — sat down to her 
davenport and began to write. 

Hows sed, many sheets of paper were 
ruined before the little heiress acoomplished 4 
letter which satisfied her. : 

Her sixth attempt was folded up. placed in 
an envelope, and sealed all ready for post just 
as the great stable clcck struck three, and 
weary, yet with a delicious sence of happiness, 
Hilda crept into bed. 


CHAPTER V., AND LAST. 
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strangs disappearance of her husband and son H 


was & real grief to him ; but there wasa great 
fund of hopefulness in his disposition, and he 
always asserted Denzil would “turn up" 
some day. 

‘‘ And if he doesn't in my time, Grace,’ he 
would say to his wife, ‘‘ I can trust you to see 
to the lad, We have buried our own children, 
dear, all your kindred are left behind in a 
New York cemetery, and Denzil is the very 
la8t of my flesh and blood, it’s only right he 
should be my heir.” 

And “Grace,” who was the dearest of 
tilvery-haired old ladies, always agreed with 
her husband, and expressed herself convinced 
they should bear of his nephew some day. 

A simpler pair than the old couple could not 
have been found. Mr. Charteris was worth 
+wenty thousand a-year; buthelivedin complete 
retirement, visiting hia country neighbours 
without ceremony, but avoiding balls, dinner 

arties, and such like gaiety, which he said 
Siengeeed with a man in his “ seventies.” 

He ae a horse for himself and a carriage 
for his wife. The gardens were well kept up, 
but within doors he preferred to be waited on 
only by women servants, and so neither butier 
=o adorned the household at Briarley 

all. 

And two mornings after Denzil's virtuous 
renunciation of his love dream, Mr. Charteris, 
coming down to breakfast, found a letter 
among his correspondence, which changed the 
whole current of his thoughts, and filled his 
mind with thanksgiving. 

“Grase, my dear!"’ he exclaimed eagerly, 
“he ia found at last! Read this.” 


* Deas S18,—It you still wish to know the 
address of your nephew, Sir Danzil Alwyn, I 
can give it you. He is now staying at Bed- 
ford Hall as medical resident, When his 
father died, he took a vow never to claim his 
own name and fortune until he had made a 
position for himself, He stadied under the 
name of Niel Walney, and now he ia Dr. 
Walney. He can never write to you because 
of his vow, but I found out from little things 
that he knew our house very well, and 
when people remarked on his likeness to the 
Alwyns, I seemed to guess everything. 

‘Tn case = do not know it, Bedford Hall 
ia Alwyn Grange with a new name. My 
father bought it and turned it into a Sana- 
toriam. Dr, Walney would be very angry if 
he knew I was writing, but I think he would 
be glad to see someone who loved his parents. 
—I am, yours faithfally, 

“ Arps Laupert ” 


‘Medical attendant ia the place where his 
father lived, poor, dear lad!” 

“ You must go at once, Geoff.” 

“ And you too, my dear! Let's both go on™ 
& visit to Bedford Hall. We can settle the 
rest aftewards.” 

“And, Gecff, don't tell anyone until you 
em to your nephew himself.” 

“ y ’ 

Mes. Charteris hesitated. 

‘We heard long ago Mics Castleton jilted 
poor Denzil. She is unmarried still, and if 
she heard of his good fortune before he knew 
of it himself, she might —” 


“* Work on his feelings by being amiable to |'p 


him in poverty. I see, Grace. You think 
then it is good fortune ? ” 

Mes. Charteria smiled. 

‘He must come to us, Geoff. It will all be 
his when we are gone, and someone young 
about the place will brighten us up.” 

“ By the way, who is Hilda Lambert?” 

Mrs, Charteris looked very wise. 

“T shouldn't wonder if when Denzil took 
back his old name, he wanted her to become 
Lady Alwyn.” 

“My dear Grace ! she doesn’s say so.” 

“She couldn't in writ to a stranger,” 
said Mrs, Charteris, warmly; “ bat you can 
read between the lines of her letter, and I am 
pretty sure she is in love with Denzil,” 

“ Shall I write to her?” 


“ Yes; jast® line to say you thank her for 





her letter, and wa are coming to the Hall as 
s00n &8 We oan have rooms.” 
o* * . m +. 

“Der. Walney. some new visitors have 
arrived,” said Lady Emily a week later, 
meeting the medical resident in one of the 
long corridors, ‘‘and they want particularly to 
see you before dinner if it’s convenient to 
you." 

“T'll gonow. What name did you say?” 

But Lady Emily either purposely or by 
accident ignored his question. 

“I have given them No. 17 rooms—those 
opposite to Lady Oastleten’s, I don’é think 
there is much the matter, only they were s0 
urgent about seeing you.” 

Even when he reached the sitting-room, 
Niel Walney suspected nothing. He thought 
the two old people rather peculiar, for the 
lady made some excuse the moment he entered, 
and bolted—there was no other word to 
describe the abruptness of her exit—and the 
old gentleman blew his nose rather loudly, 
and asked Niel what he meant by it. 
aaa my must be deaf,’ thought Dr. Walney, 

loud, 

“You wished to see me? I am the resi- 
dent pbysician, and——" 

‘Not a bit of it,” contradicted the old 
gentleman, with a twinkle in hiseye, ‘ You 
are my nephew, Denzil Alwyn, and a pretty 
hunt you have given me all these years.” 

Denial was impossible. Denzil wrang the 
hand offered him, and said nothing. 

“ You are your mother's image,” said Mr. 
Charteris. ‘‘ Why in the world dida't you 
write to me, lad, when things went wrong?” 

‘‘ You know the Alwyn failing, sir—pride, 
I fancy, that explains all.” 

‘Well, you must leave here at once,” 
declared Uacle Geoffrey. ‘‘ Your aunt and I 


have come to take you back with us to 
Briarley HaH, and if you can’t be happy with. 
out physicking someone, you can doctor the 
bay 7% for notbing.” a 

“ at nent 


“We have been looking for you these five 
years,’ interrapted Mr. Charteris. ‘ The 
old lady and I haves planned every thing, I 
shall settle two thousand a-year on you at 
once for life, and when we are dead everything 
else will come to you. We have lost our own 
children, Denzil, and we look to you to bring 
a little brightness into our old age." 

*' I don’t think I am a very bright person,” 
said Denzil, simply. ‘‘ These last years have 
almost crashed hopé out of me.” 

‘*I¢ will come back,” declared Mrs. Char- 
teris, who had joined them. ‘I can’t think 
how you could the pain of coming here, 
Denzil. to see your own old home another's.” 

Denzil smiled oe on 

“I was too thankfal to get a chance of 
earning my living, and, Aunt Grace, I have 
been in s measure happy here. In spite of 
past memories, I like Bedford Hall.” 

Mrs, Charteris looked at him, keeniy. 

Does Miss Castleton being at the Hall 
make its charm ?"’ 

He laughed. 

‘'Oh, you have heard of that! She hates 
Dr. Walney intensely, and is always trying to 
_ the poor man, and keep him in his proper 
ace.” 

* Ah!" 

‘* Bat who told you I was here?” asked Sir 
Denzil, when he had time to realize how 
strange their appearance was. 

The old gentleman smiled. 

*T’ve passed my word noé to betray her; 
but, my boy, be sure of this. It was no one 
who bore you any ill will.” 

That evening Peter Lambert was closeted 
with Dr. Walney, and Mr. Charteris. His 
surprise at finding his ‘‘Medicai Resident” 
was Sir Denzil Alwyn, erstwhile heir of this 
fair estate was great and unfeigned, but when 
Sir Denzil went on to ask consent to pay hia 
addresses to Hilda, and Mr. Oharteria 
expressed his intention of settling an ample 
income upon his nephew, the worthy owner of 
Bedford Hall fairly. started. 





‘I always liked you, doctor,” he said, 
earnegaly to Sir Denzil, «‘ and if you badasked 
me for Hilda when you wera only my medical 
resident I would bave given her to you gladly, 
but I won’t deny that though I'ma homely, 
self made man myself [ should dearly like to 
see Hilda with a title. If she becomes Lady 
Alwyn I shall be a proud father—but I'm 
pretty sure she won't,” 

* Will you tell me why?” 

‘* Becauge she haa made up her mind never 
to marry anyone, and from a little child Hilda 
always meant what she said.” 

‘* May I try and persuade her to change her 
mind?'’ asked Sir Alwyn. 

It was strange that he should seek her in 
the bye gallery. Stranger still that he 
should find her as he had left her the ten days 
before by his own portrait. 

Their eyes met. He spoke no word, only 
opened his arms and gathered her to his heart, 
and Hilda rested there without a straggle, 
she seemed to feel she had found her real 
home at last. 

‘And so you resolved to make me rich 
sweetheart?” he whispered, “but, Hilda, I 
care nothing for wealth unless I have you.” 

‘You have always been my prince,” she 
rw me * from the first time we met; bat, 
oh, Niel, what will Miss Castleton say ?"’ 

Sir Denzil felt unable to cope with that 
question. He kissed his pretty little fiancée 
again, and told her just a little of the weary 
struggle he had had all these long years. 

And as they stood thus, her head on his 
shoulder, his arm round her waist. Far too 
engrossed with each other to notice the sound 
of footeteps, the click-clack of a high-heeled 
shoe came nearer and nearer, and at last a 
voice fall of indignation recalled them to the 
nether world. 

‘De. Walney—Miss Lambert! Iam horri- 
fied! Pray, does Mr. Lambert know of your 
clandestine meetings? I shall make it my 
duty to inform him to-night.” 

‘Pray do,” said the ex-dootor, courteously. 
‘* Bat you will fiad yourself forestalled. Mr. 
Lambert has already given his consent to my 
union with his daughter.” 

‘*‘ He must be in his dotage not to see that 
a penniless adventurer must be attracted by 
her fortune,” 

She had gone too far. Hilda turned and 
faced her, and said, coldly,— 

‘* I¢ is best to be certain of one’s facta before 
speaking. You once said in my presence, 
Mies Castleton, that nobody but a fortune- 
hunter would marry a nobody like me. I 
have much pleasure in correcting your mis. 
take. This gentleman ’’—with a slight in- 
clination of her head towards him—"“'is the 
nephew and heir of Mr. Charteris, of Briarley 
Hall ; but I loved him jast the same when he 
was only a hardworking doctor as now thas 
he is the wealthy Sir Denzil Alwyn.” 

“Then he has personated Denzil? I said 
he would,” said Mise Castleton, bitterly. 

The Baronet turned to her very gravely. 

“TI oan forgive you now, because with a 
new love, happiness has dawned for me, Bat, 
Miss Castleton, don’t try me too far, or I may 
prove to you not only that I am Denzil Alwyn, 
but the man you threw over like a discarded 
glove when he lost his fortune! ” 

Charlotte Castleton tarned white to her 
very lips. Sir Denzil gave his arm to his 
sweetheart and led her down {o the grand 
drawing-room, where Mr. Charteris had 
already explained the wonderfal story, and 
everyone was ready with kindly congratala- 
tion for the fatare Lady Alwyn. 


They were married on Cariesmas Eve, and 
the bride wore a wreath of bright red holly 
instead of the far-famed orange blossoms, 
though she carried a bouquet of the latter 
flowers. 

Mr. Lambert gave away his daughter, and 
wanted very much to give away his estate as 
well, but this Sir Denzil resolutely declined. 

‘‘I won't have you undo your wonderfal 
work,” he said, warmly. ‘I think you have 
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made of my old home a veritable palace of 
delight. Long may it remain s0,.long may 
people repeat, ag many have said to me, 
that their happiest days have been spent at 
Beprorp Hat.” 

» [THE END.] 








FACETLA. 


Woman conceals only what she does not 
know. 

Frrenpsure between women ia only a sua- 
pension of hostilities, 

Uaty Lavy: ‘' Every word that comes out 
of your mocth is a lie.” Servant: ‘ That's 
80, fair lady,’’ 

Tuere is never any difficulty in finding 

ple to play the first fiddle, bat, ob, how 
ard it ia to get the rest of the orchestra, 

Lrrrut darling (hugging and kissing father, 
who is a hirsute individual): “Ob, farder, 
what a lot of fedders you've got.’’ 

Fowp Para: “I ve brought you home a pug, 
my dear."’ Enraptured Daughter: ‘' Oh, you 
dear, good papa ; it's just like you!” 

*‘Dozrs your wife ever les you——" “No.” 


“You had better wait till I finish my ques. | 


tion, hadn't you?” ‘Oh, it’s quite a safe 
answer, whatever your question may be.” 

A.: " Brownson gives the lie to the saying 
that no man is a hero to his valet.” B.: How 
does he manage it?"’ A,: ‘ He is his own 
valet.” 

**Brownson is very ill He's got to. have 
his teeth extracted,’ ‘' What are you talking 
about? Brownson’s teeth are all false,’’ ‘I 
know. He swallowed ’em,” 

Mistress (to #pplicant for cook’s position) : 
‘‘Why oid you leave your last place?” 
Applicant: “ You are very inquisitive, marm. 
I didn’s ask yer what for yer last cook left 
you.” 

Lavy of the house (coneulting card in her 
hanc): “You a singing-master! But we do 
not want a singing-master!’’ Herr Pamper. 
nickle: ‘‘Bardon; de lady next door toldt 
me vou vanted von badly; she sent me!” 

“Try to remember this: Milton, the poet, 
was blind. Do you think you can remember 
it?’ inquired the-teacher. ‘' Yes, ma’am.” 
** Now, what was Milton’s great misfortune ?"” 
‘‘ He was a poet.” 

A urrrtx five-year-old, whose C's were like 
T's, was sent to the grocer's for some coffee, 
which made the grocer ask what kind of staff 
it was, to which the boy replied, ‘‘ It's tuff me 
muvver maks tea wi,"’ 

Wii (soared): ‘Now we've milked the 
cow, what'll we do? Pop’ll be awful,mad.” 
Jimmie (equal to the occasion): ‘* We'll drive 
her down to the pond and fill her up with 
water.’ 

** Do you think you conld tell the difference 
between a kleptomaniac and a shop-lifter?"’ 
‘' Trat’s easy,’ said the would-be floor- walker. 
‘' The shop-lifter is unable to pay double price 
for the goods, if detected,” 

“Wet, Harris, did you call on Maud’s 
father?’ “I did.” “How did you come 
out?” “I've been trying to remember, It 
was all so sudden, I don't know whether it 
was by the window or down the stairs,” 

Port: ‘‘ Two weeks ago I sent a poem and 
enclosed a stamp for approval.” Editor: 
‘‘ Yes, I remember. We approved of the 
stamp. Is was a daisy. I don’t remember 
the poem,” 

It Diw.—" After all,” soliloquized the good 
woman of the house, as she looked through her 
costly array of sonvenir spoons before putting 
them away for the night, “does it pay to col- 
lect them?" ‘Is does,” softly whispered the 
burglar to himeelf, as he came out from hia 
hiding place shortly afterward and bagged the 
entire collection. 


| "Onn thing I like about our new man,” 
| said a member of the firm to bis partner, “is 
| that he's reliable, You can always tell what 
' he is going to do next.” ‘ And what is that?” 
| ** Nothing.” 

| _Grapys: ‘'How touching it is, Horace! 
| How pathetic!” Horace; ‘Yes. It's pain- 
fal. There are thirty.ceven of them.” ‘I 
was speaking of the music, Horace.” ‘ Oh, 
I was counting the bald heads in the front 
row.” 


Femumnmng Anitumetic —Little Innocent: 
“Oh, no, Mr. Sparks, 1 coulén’s think of it. 
I, only sixteen years old, marry you, thirty- 
two years old. Why, you sre twice my age. 
Just think of it, when I'm thirty years old, 
you'll be sixty. 

Younc Musrress: ‘I don’t see why you 
should leave me co suddenly. I'm sure I've 
done all I could to help you with the house- 
work, and I have done all the cooking.” 
Maid: “Yea’m, that’e what.the. master.” 
‘* What is?" ‘ Ioan’t stand y’r cooking.” 

A Pornt my His Favour —Jsysmith: “I’m 
going to sve the Howler for libel. It called me 
@ thief.” McWatty : * Bot papers are allowed 
to print the news, you know,’ ‘ But that 
isn’t news.” ‘True enough. Everybody 
knows it now,” 

Rick Wiwow: “I can’t keep a servant girl 
| in the house. I have sent. away six or seven 

already. They all fall in Jove with my hand- 
some coachman.”’ Gentleman Friend: ‘' Then 
| why don’t you send the coachman away?" A 
| painfal but significant silence ensued. 
Dersrown (calling on friend): ‘‘Why, hello, 
| Jopjones, L expected to find you dead, I 
thought you intended to commis suicide 
today?" Jopnjones: ‘* Bo I did, but I’m not 
| feeling very well, to day, so I’ve put it off for 
| & few days.” 
Daarrg: {'We muet do something to cell 
| these goods.” Assistant: “Yes; they are 
‘going slowly. What would you suggest?”’ 
| Draper: ‘‘ Mark them 10 per cent. higher, and 
| label them ‘damaged remnants,’ and they’ll 
| be sold ont to-day.” 

Quipnonc: “ How is it that I never see you 
give the conductor a ticket?" Thrifty: 
‘* Why, when he comes to me I always say 
‘Pasa,’ ‘* Why, how do you get a pass?’’ 
"Ob, I haven't any, I simply mean for him 
to pase.” 

Femate Emancrrator: *' With all our work, 
the cause of woman does not progress. Why 
is it?'’ Male Pailosopher: ‘* The trouble is 
that the pretty girls spend all their time trying 
to be brainy, and the brainy girls spend all 
their time trying to look pretty.” 

 Rostn ia a very fine violinist.” He is in* 
deed ; but there is something strange about 
his musical ability.” ‘There is?” ‘' Yes; 
he plays first fiddle in the orchestra, but plays 
second fiddle at home, and his wife isn’t much 
of a musician either."’ 

“Do you warrant this bicyole to be gen- 
tle?” ‘I don’t understand you, sir.” ‘I 
want to know about its habits, The Jast 
bicycle I had not only threw me, bat whirled 
about as I struck the ground and jamped all 
over me.” 

Her Farner: ‘' So young man, you want to 
marry my daughter?” Young Man: “ Yes, 
sir.” Her Father: “ Well, what are your 
expectations?" Young Man: “ That you 
will not give your consent, and that we shall 
have to get married without,” 

‘(My peas,” said the absent-minded pro- 
fessor, on entering the breabfast room, ‘' don’t 
alarm yourself, but a slight palsy has mani- 
feated iigelf in my left foot. In spite of the 
fact thas she glass is below zsro, my right foot 
rejoices in more than normal warmth, whereas 
the left is quite rigid and stiff, and cold as 
ice.” Uponshe adyice of the family dootor, 
who was sent for without delay, the professor 
was put to bed, when it waa discovered that 
he had two socks upon, his right foot, while 
the left was entirely unprotected, 











Doctor: *' From the o nition of your hand 
and arm, I should say yon are evffering from 
writers’ cramp—too moch exercise of one eet 
of muscles.”” Young Business Man; * But I 
never write. I employ a type-writer.” ‘ Um 
—engaged to her?” “ Y-o-c.’ “ Do your— 
er—dictating with your other srm.” 

MaaistTRaTe (to prisoner): ‘1 see that thie 
is the thirteenth time you have made your 
appearance at this court; you seem quite 
incorrigible,”” Prisoner: ‘ I really can’t help 
it, yer bonour; I am sorry to trouble you £0 
often, but there ain’? another court in the 
vicinity." 

Coxrmnmep Bacnetor.—" How . times . does 
fly, Miss Seaside! Why, it was ten -years 
ago that you refused me on thie epos.” . Mise 
Seaside (who wishes she badn’s):; ‘' So long 
pgo.as that? I was young and foolich shen, 
Mr. Smith. ‘But we are both older, and 
wiser now,” 

Bixao: “I'm going to bring my wife around 
fo call on youto-night.’’ Wisherby: “ That’s 
right; but do me a favour, cld man. Don't 
let her wear her new sealskin clozk. I don’t 
want my wife to see it just now.” Bingo 
(grimly): “ Why, that’s what we are coming 
for.” 


“Sop, sir! You needn’t tell your story to 
me,‘ sharply interrupted the orces-examining 
attorney; ‘address your remarka to.the 
jury.” ‘ Are there any Jawyersin the jory?” 
inquired the witness. ‘‘No, cir.” ‘ Gentle- 
men,” began the witness, with marked 
emphasis on the word. 

A Doctors Apvicx.—Doocicr (to — first 
patient): “ Soffering from indigestion, eh?” 
* Yes, sir."’ ‘‘ How about tobacco?" ‘ Well, 
I emoke.” ‘Ah, and you'll bave to give it 
op.” Same doctor (to seeond visitor); 
‘* Biomach trouble, eh?” ‘ Yes, sir.” ‘ How 
about tobacco?” ‘I don’t use it.” ‘ Well, 
you'd better smoke.” 

Mrs. A.: “ Here comes the man who. bas 
caused me more hours of misery and unhappi- 
ness than any other living being. I grow faint 
at the very sight of him.” Mr. B, (ecenting a 
confidence: “Do not agitate youreelf, my 
love. Take my salts.’ (After a long look) 
‘*Whateyes! Whoiahe?” Mra. A. (shud. 
dering): ‘* My dentiet.” 

‘* Way will you associate with such men as 
Flimsey?” asked Brown. ‘‘ For my part, I 
always endeavour to associate with men who 
sre my euperiors.” “It can’t be bard work 
for you to find them,” replied Fogg; ‘‘but I 
am Cifferent from you. 1 am always willing 
that my friends should associate with their 
superiors,” 

A Were Niv.—Lawyer: “Now, Mr. Wit- 
ness, I want you to tell the truth, without 
any evasion. Had you or.bad you not bad 
any altercation with the prisoner before this 
event you speak of?” Witness: ‘ Well, to 
own up, we did go into the bar.to take zome- 
thing but I don’t think that was the name 
of it.” 

‘‘Tuat's @ deuced pretty girl yeu have in 
the kitchen. Call her in and say something to 
her,” says Mr. Wiggles, whe has just returned 
home. ‘Mollie,’ said Mra. Wiggles, with 
rapidly formed resolation, ‘‘come in here & 
moment, Your month is up to-morrow. As 
I am going to get a pew cook, I will give you 
two weeks’ wages and you can go.at once.” 

Many old bachelors. remain old. bachelors 
because they hear so much complaint about 
babies. The factis that a baby ia not one- 
quarter the trouble it is charged with being. 
Any young couple can get slong with. one, if 
they try. Papa can sit up half the, night with 
it, and mamma can sit up the other half. 
What could be simpler? 

‘*Supposg,” said an examiner. to a abadent 
in engineering, ‘you had buils..an» engine 
yourself, performed. every. part of the work 
withont assistance, and knew.tbat. it was in 
complete order, but. when put on. tbe road.the 
pomp weuld not.draw warer. Wahat-woold 


yon do?” I should Joak into, the; tank: and 
ascertain if there.was any water to draw,” 
replied the student. 
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SOCIETY. 


TnroaTiets of sable far are in high favour, 
and many imitations are inthe, market. 


Tur Lord Mayor will probably be made a 
Baronet on the occasion of the ensuing Royal 
marriage, and the two’ Sheriffs will be 
knighted. 


TERE are very few women who can roll up 
an umbrella..properly, is is an art which 
bry ® strong hand and a certain amount 
of skill. 


Ir speaks well for Army medical cfficers 
that. no fewer than fourteen of them are 
shown by the Army List to be decorated with 
the Victoria Cross, 


Tue memorial to the late Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, who met his death so foully in 
Ireland, will take the form of. two splendid 
stained glaes windows, to be placed in Cart- 
mel Church, near Holker. 


I UNDERSTAND that although nothing is yet 
fettled, the, impression. in the Royal House. 
hold is that Windsor will be the scene of the 
Royal margiage, and that the date. will be 
about the.end of February. 

CuiustERs of great purple and pink: orchids 
are the newest artificial blossoms worn upon 
evening gowns. Inthe hair, smaller blooms 
of the curionsly expensive plant form aigrettes 
on the side, fixed by diamond pins, from which 
fall rows of pearls. 

Tum Queen has.desided to visit Hy; éres next 
spring and the Hotel ée l’Ermitage will be 
coupied by her Majesty and Princess Beatrice, 

and the Hotel Costebelle by the euite. The 
Qaeen will arrive at Hy dres about the 24th of 
March, for a stay of four weeks. 

Fars hair is a disease. It is-due to the 
absence of the-pigment which imparts colour 
toit, The nataral colour of the hair is black, 
or at least dark, All the savage races have 
black looks, and the most. ancient and un- 
mixed people of the world are. of alike tem- 
perament, 

Tr is not a little curious that during the 
whole six hundred years that our - Heirs- 
Apparent have borne. the title of. Prince of 
Wales, not one has lived to see his eldest son 
—0or indeed any son: of his—marry, Thus, 
for such @ marriage as we are now looking 
forward to, there ia absolutely no pracedent in 
the history of the English Royal Family. 

Tae Empresa Frederick and Princess 
Margaret of Prosaia were 10. bave.come to 
England recently on & visit to the Qacen, but 
it is understood,that their arrival in England 
has now been postponed until the beginning 
of February. They. will be she guests of the 
Queen a+ Osborne and at Windsor Castle, and 
of the Prinee and: Prinoees ot Wales at Sand- 
ringham, and their stay in England is expected 
to.extend so about six weeks, 

Tue little ten-year-old Queen of Holland 
gains an experimental knowledge of domestic 
details at ber-own litsle farm near the royal 
castle at Het Loo, Here she has her poultry- 
yard, whose. inmates she feeds herself, and 
her garden, .where she has done all the plant. 
ing and cnltivating, and from which she 
gathers the flowers she arranges for her 
mother’s apartment. In the house is the 
kitchen where the little queen learns to make 
tarts, and there is a drawing-room where she 
and her dolls hold high carnival. 

Tx Queen of Denmark, whois an enthus- 
iastic musician, is said to amuse herself by 
playing duete on the piano with her daughters, 
the Princess of Wales and the Empress o 
Rassia, when the royal family of Denmark are 
at their favourite resort of Fredensborg, near 
Copenhagen. At thie castle are held all their. 
ré-tmions, and the four hundred rooms of the 
palace are more than crowded when the ay 
children and grandobildren are all assembled,. 
Per se-y by their suites. Her daughters are‘ 

voted to the Qaeen of Denmark, 


f | them, leaving a little room to swell. 





STATISTICS. 


Two and a half million parcels sre sent 
monthly by parcel post. 

A uimiion sovereignt laid side by side in 
one line would stretch nearly fourteen miles. 

Tue value of the fruit consumed in Great 
Britian every. year ia estimated at 
£10 000 000. 

Ty proportion to population, exactly three 
times as much spirits are drunk in Scotland 
aft in England. 

Ninety thousand boys and men are solely 
engaged in the occupation of fishing round the 
coaste of these islands. 

Tne ares of Australia is about 500 000 
square miles less than that of the United 
States, anc 700,000 leas than that of Europe. 





GEMS. 


We never are made so ridiculous by the 
qualities we have as those we effect to have. 

A wist man thinks before he speaks ; but a 
fool speaks and then thinks of what he has 
been saying. 

Proranity never did any man the least 
good. No man ifricher, happier or wiser for 
it. It commends no one to society; it is 
disgusting to refined: people and, abominable 
to the good. 

Actions speak.more forcibly than words ; 
they sre the test of character. Like fruit 
vpon the tree, they show the nature of the 
man; while motives, like the esp, are hidden 
from our view, 

Ir is not a question how much a man 
knows, but what use he can make of what he 
knows; not a question of what-he knows; not 
a question of what he has acquired, and how 
he has been trained. but of what he is, and 
what he can do, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. — 


Frizp Arries —BSlice some spples, dip them 
in a batter made of one egg, sugar, milk, and 
flour enough to thicken. Fry a golden 
brown, eprinkle with lemon juice, and serve 
very hot, 

Arrtz. Saran.—Boil some. .good spples 
lightly, and shen slice them.into a salad bowl, 
adding half a pint of syrop, the rind and juice 
of one lemon, two dessert epconfals of whieky, 
and a tableepoonful of blanched grated 
almonds. 

A Carar anv Deticrovus Rioz Puppina. —One 
cup of rice well washed, two quarts of new 
milk, pinch of salt with sugar and flavouring 
to taste ; grate nutmeg over it, snd bake in a 
slow oven four ot five hours. This will prove 
@ most delicious pudding to be eaten hot or 
cold, and if baked slowly is better than with 
the, use of eggs. To be eaten with lemon 
sauce, ~ j 

Warre Pupprxes.— Get pudding skins from 
the butcher, and have them very clean. Wash 
in warm water, and soak in salt and water for 
afew hours ;Toastone pound of oatmeal till it 
is very dry. Chop half-pound of suet. . Mix 
those things together with half a-teaspoonfal 
of salt. and, quarter tesepoonfal of pepper, 
with this fill the skins not quite full, Tie 
Leave & 
short bit; tie again, and fill another, padding. 
Pat them in pan of beiling water, and prick 
them,with a darning. needle, and boil gently 
for half-an: hour. | One. or two parhoiled 
unions may ‘be chopped and added if it is 
liked. The puddings. may be made with or 
without the onions. A little leas suet may be 
used, but this recipe makes them good. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


ee 


Tue smallest parish in England is Wilcot, 
Oxon. Is contains seven persons, 


Lions aud leopards are very fond of por: 
fumes. 


Saxon, pike, and goldfish are the only fish 
thas never eleep. 


CAREFUL measurement has developed the 
fact that the pouch of a pelican will hold six 
gallons of water, 

Snarzs are collected on the Kentish pastures 
every year in Jarge quantities and despatched 
to Paris. 

Prorre in Japan are ealled by the family 
name first, the individual or what we call 
Christian name next, and then the honor’ fic— 
thus, ‘Smith Peter Mr.” 

Tue Rassian Hebrew must serve in the 
army, but oan never be more than a private. 
He must pay taxes, but can never be a mayor 
or “elder’’ of his town. 

Tae greeting of two Arabs on the street is 
very prettily «xpressed. They clasp hands, 
then esch man kisses his own. hand which 
has just touched his friend's, 

Tune is a ‘' prophet '’ on the island of Java 
who has been paid £80 per year for the Jast 
thirteon years “ for not predicting a tidal wave 
which will sweep clear over the island.” The 
natives believe that he has only to predict to 
set & wave in motion, 

Tue chrysanthemum is stigmaticed as a 
floral parvenu because it onae had its humble 
habitat in kitchen gardens. Itcannot becaid, 
however, that the flower was born to blush 
unseen, for the homage paid to it now makes 
up for a century of neglect. 

A yew industry lately set on foot is the zale 
of water-posked wood from old wrecks of ships, 
The presence of osean ealts and oxides caus £ 
this kind of work when burned in open grates 
to give forth beantifally mingled prismatic 
colours. 

It is singular that a spring confined and 
protected asin ® watch shonid be seriously 
affected by the weather, but in the trade it is 
quite common to look for a ran on mainsprings 
at. certain; times of the year, and after dry 
weather has suddenly changed into wet and 
cold watchmakers are often unusually busy 
putting in'‘new springs. 

A Grrman commission reports that no. case 
of damage by lightning to a ship with wire 
rigging has been recorded, except in a few in- 
stances where continuous connection had not 
been made with the hali. With iron or steel 
holls the wire-rope rigging, the whole ship 
forms an excellent conductor to, lead , the 
electric discharge rafciy to the oaean. This 
fact explains why it is that ships a+ ces suffer 
much less frequently from lightning now than 
in the days of wooden vessela, 

Now that smokeless powder is an assured 
fact, the next move in the line of progress is 
to be odourless whisky. Recent experiments 
made by the proprietors of a local distillery 
have been attended with almost unlooked.for 
success. These experiments haveculminated in 
the production of a liquid which isundeniably 
whisky, but which leaves no suspicion of an 
odour upon the breath. The new fluid is pre- 
cisely the counterpart of the ‘old stuff,” ex- 
cept in this particolar. In appearance and 
taste no difference oan be detected. 

An “Jzon Crown " was long the most 
sacred royal circles in Obristendom, It was 
made in 591 at the order of Thendelinde for 
her rn ey king of the Lombards, 
and consisted of an iron ring inside a golden 
cirole, the iron said to have been formed of the 
nails of the ‘‘ True Cross.” This sacred crown 
was kept atthe Churoh of Movzs; with it 
Charlemagne was crowned and all, the 
emperors who were kings of Lombardy. 
— placed it on his own head at Milan 
in : 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sapps0.—Declincd, with thanks. 

May.—May 17, 1858, wes on a Monday. 
Cora.—No; you cannot recover it in England. 
Port Wine.—Vinogar and salt remove wine stains. 
@. T.—Lee is atill undergoing penal servitude. 
Topsy.—First or second cors'ns msy legally marry. 


ape am, —Marriage is not legal with a deceased 
wife's sister 


iceland rece!pts for £2 and upward must bear 
&@ penny stamp. 

Bas:0 Paorounpo.—If the man Is a true bass he cannot 
possibly sing contralto. 


Joyvce.—A domestic servant is ontitled to recelve, and 
aust give, one month's notice. 


Paut Pay.—We hare no knowledge of the matter 
of which you write, 


Jory.—The Lm private execution in Eogland took 
place August, 1 

8 Meath oy to members of the Royal 
Family are granted for li’e. , 

Waartsrot.—It is useless to sucmmon a child for 
accidentally breaking a window. 


Mas. Gress.—If the hnsband leaves no effects the 
‘widow is not Iab'e for bis debts, 


Lrrrtz Hero.—Liverpol has been a seaport since ever 
{t was anything, because it is upon the seaskore. 


L B—There is a railway under the Mersey, from 
Liverpool to Birkenhead. 


Grir —Goeneral Lord Wolseley was torn at Golden 
Bridge House, county Dublin, June 4, 1833. 


0. V. W.—Cape Government Agency 7, Albart- 
mantions, Victoria-street, Wostminster. 


OARLIE.—The population of the world, accord to 
the latest estimates, 1,479,7:9 400. ~~ 


Paince.—The Tichborne trial b-gia April 23, 1872; 
sentence February 28, 1874. 


Anxious Anniz.—A child over fourteen years of age 
cannot be obliged to attend school. 


Simpteton.—When two sentences are fo ‘'run con- 
currently ” they both begin and end on the same dates. 


I. 0. U.—An IO U is evidence of debt, and can be 
produced as such in the county court. 


Dan.—If there was no agreement, you are bound by 
the custom of the place with others in your occupation. 


E N.—A notfoe may be delivered by hand, or by word 
of mouth, or by post. When the has exptred 
rent may be doubled. The length of notice Gpents on 
the nature of the tenancy. 


Innocence —A docatoon Is a aflver cofn fn circulation 
in Venice and Holland. It is worth in Eoglish currency 
from four to five shillings. The word is Sreneuneed as 
4f spelled duk-a-toon, the accent on the last syllable. 


Mapettve.—Anyone may inspect a will by pay!ng the 
usual fees; but the private papers, bank-books, etc., of 
the deceased are not open to In on except by the 
‘executor and the legal representatives of the deceased. 


Anrt.—“ Copyright” below a published picture means 
OS ee ee ee ae ee 

rved by the owner of the copyright. Of ocurse you 
may copy Ay merely as an exercise or for 


“aa —A return shows that during five years no 
fewer than 1,199 soldiers committed suicide, the next In 
number being publicans’ ass‘s‘ants and hotel servants, 
650 ; the lowest on the list are miners, of whom only 74 
werd golity of self-destructior. 


Usnapry Lizzir.—A term of imprisonment reckons 
oom = first day of the assize at which the prisor er 
d. Any time he may have 1, awaiting 

trial is 4s taken {nto t before is passed, but 
does not reckon as part of the sentence recorded. 


8. F.—The qnickest way to San Francisco is by 
steamer to New York, thence per train to destination, 
Train takes a week to do the journey. Counting price 
of food, it will cost you £20 to reach San Francisco. 
There ts no cheap way. 


A Frirt.—It is decidedly unladylike in any young 
‘woman to apo men's fashions, whether by having hair 
cut snd parted” like them, or wearing hats, coats, and 
“fronts” similar to theirs, or carrying sruiking-stioks, 
or wearing gaiters and shortening the skirts that 
may be seen, 


J. 7T.—If there is no will, and no children, the widow 
is entitled to £500 out of the estate, and to her share of 
the residue. She can take ont letters of administration, 
A son is Itable to contribute to the support of his 
mother, chargeable to the parish, if he is able to do so. 
The question of ability Is for the justice to decide, on 
summons, 


Jonz.—The public baths among the anclents consi t:d 
of a great numbar of apartments. Bo'h hot and old 
were generally comprised {n the same buil The 
— usually had baths in their own houses, ‘but in 
the time of Augustus the public baths becama very 
numerous, and were no’ for ttetr deur and 

fioenee. It is stated that at one pe: there were 
eight hundre! public baths in Rome, 











Miscuitr.—The spring season tegan this year on 
March 20th at nine o'clock in the morning, and the 
summer season cn June 2ist at six o'clock in the 
morning. 


Joun’s Daniic.—Sand soap is excellent for the hands 
of all persons engaged In m:nual labour. It is made by 
shaving down and melting some white soap, and then 

into warm, an equal quantity of fine 
seasand. Put it, warm, into square molds, or roll por- 
tions of the mixture between Ne bande, #0 as to form 
balls. Set them in a dark place to dry gradually. 


Bravry.—For chapped hands {ft is a good thing when 

pan gy mt Ae pipes they era ae ibbed 
at nig! 6 ra’ 

with either olive or almond after which 

chalk should be well rubbed in. This will not only pra- 

vent chapping, but will render the hands white, and 

keep them so. . 

A Lover or Sweets —To make Bverton toffy take 
three pounds of the beat brown sugar, and boil with one 
and one-half pints of water, until the candy will — 
in cold water. Then add one of s 
flavoured, fresh butter, whfch will soften the poem 
Boil a few minutes until ft » hardens, and pour into 
trays, Flavour with lemon, 


J. R—The gg of British India and Indfa 
under British rule been estimated (1891) at 
278,588,000 ; of whom mt, 936 000 are in British terri- 
tory. The (ffiofal return for China is 303, .- 000; — 
is probably overstated by three milifone. Russia has 

population of about (in Barope) 91,861 910, tn in Asia, 
Pr 000,000 ; and Germany of 46,855, 704, 


ONLY LIVE FISH SWIM UP :TREAM, 


bour, 

In city, hamlet, hillside, plain, 
Men are ever seeking power, 

Seeking fame, or scelsing gain ; 
But to all who seek for treasure, 

pired by some fairy dream, 

This ssge maxim should remember— 

Only live fish swim up stream, 


He who hopes, but is Inactive, 
Wishing for earth’s golden store 

He may wish A death's as summons 
Bids the wisher wish no m 

Bat with unofaltsring faith onde ec urage 
All —_~ mar for Joys supreme ; 

He who wills is sure to conquer— 
Only live fish swim up stream. 


If difficulties, dangers, perils, 
Confront and threaten on every hand, 
Remember he who braves no ccnfiicts 
Lives the life of half a man ; 
Bat to him who fears not danger, 
Falters not at 
He ft is who proves the moral— 
Oaly live fish swim up stroam. 


a us then, though tempests gather, 
And the way seems dark and drear, 
Fight the bat:le still more bravely 
on the way’s more clear. 
to be remembered 
Must with courage calm, serene, 
Live a nobl: | fe of action— 
Only live fish swim up stream. 


A Youna Covpiz.—There are several kinds of mar- 
—- loenses. The total cost of marriege by Mocense 
lore a 


least fifteen days’ immediately pre- 
ceding the application for the Ifconse, 


Homorirrin.—The bill for the abolition of negro 
slavery throughout the British dominions passed the 
House of Commons on Avgust 7, ths House of Lords on 
August 20, snd received the royal assent— William 1V.— 
on ‘August 28, 1833. The day fixed for emancipation 
was August 1, 1834. In 1843 Great Britain emancipated 
— then 12,000,000 slaves in her Hast Indian posscs- 

eions, 


Witraw.—If you are not over 16} years are fit 
for the navy. The marks on your cheek oti ast dis- 
qualify ycu The fact that you are growiag taller 
rapidly sufficten accounts for your eremetent thin- 
tess. When you have attained your maximum height 
your growth will then go Into girth. Do not attempt te 
stop growth in any way, either by smoking or other 
plan ; you may ruin your health. 

Long._y.—Sydney would suit aim’rbly as fer as 
climate fs conc: rced, Adelaide, Scuth Aue’ a, might 
, rove even more acceptable, but it is ey to say 
where you would be ya. find a o— similar to 
the one you now hold. you go out you will bave to 
trvst to luck, as the saying is, and Se Thok in Australia 
at present is rather low. Sce that = have good letters 
of recomme dation or introiuction with you. 


S.vuccanp.—If you think that you “ really cannot get 
send ne ene, you should 
be sent to a mili beardin; Your Lag be 
would not then ope as a nuisance to the rest of your 


time. A boy of y 

tain such discreditable notions should be placed 

he tutelage of some mcdern Gideon, who would ‘‘t: ach 
m with thorns and with briers of the wilderncas” 
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T. F. 0.—The Post Office rie rsquires that tho person 
cashing a post offics order shall sign it at sight of the 
offictal who pays the The rule is not always 
{osisted on, but the cffistal has ft in his powar to require 
the party ; r2sentfog the order to sign again on the ba:k 
of the document if it is brought to his counter already 
signed im the space left for that. Anyone signing th; 
name of enather $0 to an ~ wi be prosecuted for 
forgery or attempted fraud. 


Cappy.—Tophet fs a spot in a fertile valley south-en,: 
of ancient Jerusalem. It was the plsce where ti. 
idolatrous Jews passed rough the fire ‘0 
Meloch. At a later time it was used asa > ome to thrus 
the dead bodies of men to whom interment had been 
re'u-ei. It was also a receptacle for the carcases of 
beasts and the garbege of the streets. Asa fire was k=pt 
constantly burning to consume all that was Pere 
there, the word was employed motapherically for hades, 

Ayxiovus To Know. —Of the many ways which ars in 
common use for disinfecting rooms and houses, none 10 
easily recommends to the senses and te common 
conse on Go aes pean. Upon a shovelful of red-hot 
cowl throw a handful of ground coffee, and walk with it 
through the parts of the house where the foul smelly 
exist or aoe st Coe ire *% disinfect. The volatilised 


essential ofls of the coffee will instantly correct the evils, 
for they have the peculfar of deodorising and 
disinfecting at the same time. 


nyt rad Liow.—At the battle Woe th, in France, one 
of the blcodiest engagements of the Franco-Prussian 
war, He a lost 5,000 in killed and wounded, and 
had 5.000 taken prisoners; the Germans had 8,000 
killed and wounded; at Mars-la-four, the Germans had 
17,000 killed and wounded, the French loss being even 
ter; but at Gravelotte, where the battle continued 

12 hours, the French lost 19,000, the Germans 
25,000 ; the carnage was described as dreadful. 2 At 
Waterloo the allies had 22,976 ictlled ¢ and wounded ; the 
French are said to have had 40,000 k'lled and wounded, 


PrstERED.—The Insect fs the common “ earwig,” so- 
called, some said, because it was supposed to bore its 
way into people's ear. In reality, the mame fs “ecar- 
wing,” and the prongs at its tatl, which looks so for- 
midable, are in fact only the combs with which the 
insect cleans its Tr wings. It lurks = cracks and 
crevices in wood, and under loose bark ont += The 
“‘eure” for it is parsffia ofl. Let your friend paint her 
wood house with that, or _o- some into cracks and 
crevices and paint along the wood with it close to the 
ground ; the Insects will not then ascend. 


Curious Onr.—Pills are not made by a “ mach'ns! " 
the material is kneaded up In a mortar, turned out ona 
small slab, flattened out Iike dough, then a roller ts 
passed over th» cake, which cuts {t into long strips ; 
these are individually taken and rolled into a round 
a till they look fike the thin stalks of black augar 

are then laid upon another sib, 
which iwtond of beng 2 flattened is crossed by a sertes of 
gixip, the LF. yh 4H ey She hand 
strip, grooves cu CH au 
peed passed over thess they are rolled into round pill 
shape, and filled in*o the store canister. 


Scrmnce,—The great mevements In science and com- 
merce, which have so flooded the world with knowledge 
and wealth within the last two centuries, began soon 
after Gutenberg’s invention of the art of printing, in the 
year 1488. Au array of splendid men came on to the 
world’s arena about that year and during the next 
seventy-five years, such as has not been seen since. 
Among them were Henry IV. of France, Luther, Colum- 
bus, William the Silent, Copernicus, 
Walter Ralfogh, Sir Francis Drake, Lord Bacon and 
scores of ee ——— in scfence, ie and 
religion. ou read history c: y, you 808 

Ma she does fruft—now and 


Boturesroxe.—A grape shot is made of several small 
cast-iron balls, so fastened together that they may be 
eet npn ely og! firing of the gun bursts 

~~“ - the balls scattor as soon as they 
cbtheain. canister shot is made up of a shect- 
fron or tin can alte with small iron or lead balls, the 
spaces between them being usually packed with saw- 


and the balls are thus scattered and do t execution 
among large masses of men. A shrapnel shot fs made 1p 
of a cast-iron shell filled with musket balls, into waich 


melted sulphur or resin so as to Gil up all tne 
spaces between. and makes tho balls Into 
a solid mass. then bored dowa through the 


A hole is 
sulphur and bullets of asize just large h to hold 
wder enough to burst the shell, by means of a fuse 
fighted when when the gun is fired, which gun may be 
smooth-bored or rifled. ' 





Taz Lonpox — Post-tree. Phree-haispence 
Woekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Aut Back Numerrs, Parrs and Vouumes are in print. 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE —Part 362, Now Ready, price ce, post 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol, LVIL, ead to cod in cloth, ia. 6d. 


a@ Aw TO BE ADDRESSED To THE Mnrr0k OF 
mr Lowpon Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 
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